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PREFACE. 



The serious degeneracy of late years in 
the breed of our general horses has become 
too notorious to need further allusion than 
that of passing notice, thoroughly to arouse 
all interested parties to the magnitude of 
the evil, and its too apparent and far too 
general existence. To the Author, as 
well as to many more able penmen, the 
natural questions have arisen from this 
state of things, — How have they come 
about ? and, What can be done to remedy 
them? A train of thought bearing upon 
the evils, and the cause of them, was en- 
gendered; and in his own homely fashion 
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he has endeavoured to lay his views before 
the public, with very great diffidence as 
an Author, but with most perfect reliance 
upon the stability of their basis. 

With the kind acquiescence of Mr. 
Clarendon, I have given a synopsis of 
his mode of Breaking, and his views upon 
Practical Horsemanship, being in entire 
concurrence with my own : and, not for a 
moment imagining that they would be 
deemed as intended for the instruction of 
any but the veriest tyro, I have appended 
my " Hints on Riding to Hounds." 

THE AUTHOR. 
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PART I. 

UPON BREEDING THE HORSE. 



A I 



THE HORSE AND HIS MASTER. 



INTRODUCTION. 



So much has been said and written about this. 
— the noblest of the brute creation, by men con- 
versant with their sijbjeet and fully capable of 
handling it in all its details, that observations 
from an unknown author, and submitted for pub- 
lic appreciation, will be jealously scrutinised, and 
expected to possess a little novelty as well as merit, 
I do not presume that so fortunate an award 
will be granted this little work, for it may be con- 
sidered to lack those elements necessary to draw 
forth such an eulogium. I can, however, vouch 
for the purity of purpose which actuates me in 
the endeavour to draw public attention to what 
may, at no distant day, # be found a festering rot- 
tenness in the core of the country. 
B 2 



4 THE HORSE AND HIS MASTER. 

My object is to lay before all who prize the 
horse from a love of the animal, or from sordid or 
prudential motives, my views as to the great 
danger in which we stand of losing him altogether, 
as a sound and useful animal, because of the 
yearly increasing deterioration which is visible to 
the accurate observer ; and also, what I feel firmly 
convinced is the most effective mode of generally 
diffusing that soundness, and the varied desirable 
qualities which render the horse valuable for 
general purposes, and which, I hope, I have 
clearly shown can be much preserved and acce- 
lerated by judicious attention ; and how great an 
improvement can be made, and what an amount 
of health, comfort, and longevity, can be added to 
our moat faithful, docile, and affectionate servant, 
the cheerful companion and willing slave of our 
pleasures, and the staunch ally " 'midst death and 
wounds, and war's alarms" — rendering him more 
generally sound and efficient, and enhancing his 
value by improving his constitution, form, and 
action* 

The breeding of horses has, for a number of 
years, been carried on in Great Britain and Ire- 
land with ardour, and often, where blood stock 
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have been propagated, with a lavish expense, but 
with less discrimination as to ultimate results than 
could havqibeen desired. 

The daily increasing want of soundness and 
substance is a sad return for time, money, and 
anxiety on the part of the majority of breeders. I 
except those whose goal is the T.Y.C. (two-year 
old course.) 

To our racing stables we may look for the origin 
of the cause of complaints as to want of bone 
and soundness in the horses of our day, when 
compared with those of former years, and to the 
same source let us turn for an explanation ; for 
from them become scattered over the length and 
breadth of these realms that bane to the im- 
provement of the British, or any other horse — the 
worn-out or cast racer, who, when past all t( patch- 
ing and piecing," is finally rejected either from 
impaired functions, or totally shattered constitu- 
tion, and foisted upon breeders, who, as a body, 
lean wonderfully towards a long and high-sound- 
ing pedigree ; led like the unconscious victims of 
the serpent-charmer, into a trap, without knowing 
how or why they got there. 

One thing may be relied upon beyond the power 
of controversion, that from an unhealthy source 

B 3 
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will flow continuously as long as both exist, an 
unhealthy stream. It may be temporarily, by 
some counteracting influences, rendered delusively 
pure ; but remove the foreign ascendency, and its 
native pollution resumes its course. So is it with 
an attempt to counteract malformation or disease 
in a sire ; for a generation you may be successful, 
but subsequently the latent defects become, as in 
the source from which they sprung, a prominent 
deformity. 

I could, but for obvious reasons, adduce several 
instances from personal observation, extending in 
those immediate cases over a period of years, 
where sires, though well supported with good 
mares, have got very faulty stock; their own 
objectionable qualities being, in the majority of 
cases, transmitted most markedly to their off- 
spring, and have, as an exception, not as a rule, 
got very bad stock in other respects. The reason 
is apparent enough. Those stallions have been 
chosen more with regard to pedigree and perform- 
ance, than with attention to shape, substance, 
action, or soundness, without which desiderata, 
the purest bred horse the kingdom can produce 
is valueless as a stud horse, because acquired 
defects are transmissive. 
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If we are only ordinary observers of nature, it 
will require nothing beyond a moderate degree of 
perspicuity to discover and guard against an in- 
creasing evil, which yearly observation will render 
more apparent, unless it be judiciously checked in 
its lamentable progress. For example, we see a 
are with objectionable loins and hocks, reproduc- 
ing animals partaking at a ratio of three to one of 
his own deformities. Let us turn to another. A 
fine u peacocky "-looking horse, blind of one eye, 
and « not seeing well with the other," is blazoned 
forth to the public in a flaming pedigree (in which 
will, probably, be embodied a strongly expressed 
opinion of the impropriety of jockeys striking 
a horse on the head, thereby endangering the 
animal's eyes) ; he, too, has been entailing upon 
posterity, not only his objectionable form, but 
defective optics. 

I cling to the hope that, notwithstanding the 
censurable apathy which seems to exist, as to the 
very important influence exercised by the male in 
propagation, public opinion maybe enlisted in the 
ranks of those innovators who have so praise- 
worthily raised their voices and plied their pens 
against the culpability of the present system 
indulged in by the general breeder of horses. 

B 4 
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« Without entering into the vexed question of the 
relative influence of the male and female animal 
in horses, or the principal theories which have 
been advanced in connection with it, it may just 
be named that some time ago, in the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, was opened 
this very difficult question, and it was propounded 
in this manner : Whether the breed of live stock 
be susceptible of the greatest improvement, from 
the qualities conspicuous in male, or female 
parent ? A variety of opinions were elicited, and 
some from names standing very high, both as the 
greatest scientific authorities of the day, and the 
best practical breeders. 

" Mr. Boswell, of Balmuto, takes the side that 
the male id the animal which possesses the greatest 
transmissive power ; and after an elaborate inves- 
tigation, concludes that, 'he is the parent to 
which we can alone look, from motives of seme 
and sound polity, for the improvement of our 
live stock/ 

ss A more modified view is taken by Mr. DaUas t 
of Edinburgh, who gives his opinion, that while 
the male animal is more. powerful for imprinting 
external qualities, the female is more influential 
for those which are internal Hence, he teaches, 
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that the sire ought to be selected for the improve- 
ment of coat, colour, and outward form ; and the 
female, for milking, hardiness, and freedom from 
internal tendency to disease. 

"Mr. Christian, of jVIull, takes a middle course, 
and contends that the offspring partakes of the 
qualities of that parent which exerts the greatest 
influence in formation of the foetus, and recom- 
mends the selection on both sides, of the best ani- 
mals that can be found. That this is a safe theory- 
there can be no doubt ; but the late Eev. J. H. C. 
Berry argued, that all improvements of a breed 
are attributable to high bloody and not to sex at 
all: that animals carefully selected, and kept 
pure and unalloyed, are those only to be trusted 
in their transmissive energy. But with modesty, 
so common to all well-informed men, he concludes 
by admitting * that with our present scanty stock 
of information on this difficult question, one only 
rational course can be adopted by breeders, viz. 
that of resorbmg to the best male; ' a simple effi- 
cacious mode of improving such stocks as require 
improvement, cmd the only proceeding by which 
stock already good can be preserved in eaxellence" 

The hybrids between the male horse and female 
ass, and vice versa, are a very conclusive evidence 
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of the power of the male, in transmitting external 
qualities to his progeny. 

Let us hear the astute Stonehenge upon the 
influence of the male in propagation. 

" The influence of the male upon the embryo is 
partly dependent upon the fact that he furnishes 
portion of its substance, but also in great measure 
upon the effect exerted upon the nervous system 
of the mother by him." 

May we not, then, infer, that so far as external 
organisation is concerned, the male should occupy 
the most prominent position in our consideration ? 
Such, doubtless, should be the case ; but the 
contrary is the most prevalent belief amongst 
the uninformed; and the generality of breeders 
imagine, that sound good-looking mares may be 
put with impunity to any stallion boasting a long 
line of ancestral " flyers ; " not knowing or caring 
how many of them were defective in appearance, 
constitution, and temper, or for a moment reflect- 
ing that — acquired qualities are transmitted. 

Hear " Stonehenge," whose valuable book, "Brit- 
ish Rural Sports," should be found in the library 
of the noble, the gentleman, the sportsman, the 
farmer, and the breeder. He says: — "As bad 
qualities are quite as easily transmitted as good 
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ones, if not more so, it is necessary to take care 
that, in selecting a male to improve the stock, he 
is free from bad points, as well as furnished with 
good ones. It is known from experience, that the 
good or bad points of the progenitors of the sire, 
or dam, are almost as likely to appear again in 
the offspring as those of the immediate parents, 
in whom they are dominant. Hence, in breeding, 
the rule is, like begets like; or the likeness of some 
ancestor. 19 

Does not the reception of such a theory as I 
have endeavoured to point out, in the minds of 
all of us, either as the lovers of the horse, or sup- 
porters of him from sordid motives, or a desire of 
legitimate gain, or as men proud of the puissant 
deeds of Britain's mounted warriors, awaken at 
least a very unpleasant presentiment, while we 
remember, that of the hundreds of sires now 
propagating horses for general purposes, not five 
per cent, would pass the critical acumen of a good 
judge ? — and that the majority of them, if we ex- 
cept some at Newmarket, York, and other head- 
quarters, offend against every notion and instinct 
a good judge possesses of what an animal intrusted 
with a harem should be ? This is a most serious 
evil, whose paramount importance calls for the 
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attention of Government, except the country is 
satisfied to lose that prestige which .attaches to 
it, of possessing the best horses, and best-mounted 
cavalry in Europe. What carried our mail-clad 
soldiers through the overwhelming numbers and 
serried ranks of France's great hero ? What bore 
with the irresistible career of a swooping eagle, 
the "Immortal Six Hundred" through the flower 
of Kussia's chivalry and her barbarian hordes? 
Oh ! it was our glorious British horses, fleet, 
powerful, and beautiful; true as hearts of oak, 
and trusty as the puissant and flashing steel of 
their hero riders. And shall we lose them ? Yes, 
reader, with sorrow I write it ; a continuance of 
the present system of propagation, and they will 
be known to posterity only by history, or tradition, 
— vanished as a tale that was told. 

Imperfect sires beget imperfect stock; many 
fillies are retained by farmers, simply because 
their inferiority debarred their owners from sell- 
ing them at a remunerative figure. Upon chance, 
they are put to stud, hoping, that after getting a 
foal, a less loss will be sustained by sale. No 
use in pursuing a dispiriting example of the kind 
further. In Ireland (our greatest breeding country 
for cavalry horses and hunters), its effects are 
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already visible to all. And I feel almost certain, 
that if the government were cognisant of the 
startling degeneracy that has taken place of late 
years in the general breed of horses in that coun- 
try, they would feel themselves bound to investi- 
gate causes, and solicit suggestions for the remedy 
of so great an evil, embracing, as it does, considera- 
tions which might be enlarged upon to an appalling 
extent. 

Ignorance and custom have done much to de- 
teriorate our breed of horses, and injudicious cross- 
ing has been productive in a short time of very 
undesirable consequences. The introduction within 
the last few years, of the heavy agricultural carts 
and other agrarian implements, by Scotch and 
English agriculturists, if calculated to improve 
farming, have had a materially opposite effect on 
the breed of horses. For the increased burthens, 
it was considered that a larger stamp of horse 
than the native Irish one was necessary ; and in 
the plentitude of unbridled ignorance, would-be 
clever fellows have hit upon the expedient of 
crossing upon our country mares, huge Clydes-* 
dale stallions, and other monstrous horses, thereby 
producing a nondescript brute, building, in the 
majority of instances coming under my notice, 
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a huge structure upon a doubtful basis ; or, to be 
more explicit* placing an elephant-like carcase 
upon legs insufficient to stand the wear and tear 
consequent upon such a superincumbent mass. 
Gentlemen, if you require waggon horses, pray 
remember to get suitable mares for your purpose, 
and never hope that you can produce them by 
crossing with the native Irish mares, which possess 
an infusion of very good blood, — and that the pure* 
the breed, the more likely it is to be transmitted 
to the offspring. Hence, whichever parent is of 
the purest blood will be generally more repre- 
sented in the offspring. You will only defeat your 
own object, and entail upon the country a most 
intolerable grievance, by disregarding these in- 
junctions. Stonehenge says: — "In all cases it 
is dangerous to attempt to make too sudden an 
alteration with regard to size, as the effect will 
generally end in a colt made without a due pro- 
portion of parts; and, therefore, more or less 
awkward and unwieldy." 

This indiscriminate breeding must be redressed, 
or the consequences abided; a mode must be 
adopted that will ultimately insure a good stamp 
of useful horses, and eventually banish the " weeds" 
and "brutes," that threaten to inundate us, and 
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sweep, like a surging wave, the very resemblance 
of our far-famed horses from the land. 

The money given for King's plates, with a view 
to encourage the propagation of blood-stock, when 
race -horses were not numerous, was all fair and 
legitimate ; but the sums given for Queen's plates 
at the present time could be vastly better em- 
ployed towards the attainment of a similar pur- 
pose. There is a sufficient inducement to the 
votaries of the turf to continue to breed the best 
they can, irrespective of Her Majesty's plates. 
Nor have they, in justice, any right to expect a 
continuance of a gift which their own rapacity 
has defeated the object of. Those two-year old 
races have put the extinguisher upon any hopes 
of good being effected by our gracious sovereign's 
liberal donations to the turf; the inducements for 
finding out the merits of the race-horse at too 
early an age are so cogent and so numerous, as to 
upset the hope of any promising colt, or filly, 
being preserved from the deleterious discipline of 
the training-stable until a matured frame and 
indurated muscles might defy it. 

The tissues of a horse are not developed fully 
until he is six or seven years old, says a well- 
known professional authority; and, therefore, in 
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a two-year old, must be very weak and slender ; in 
proof of which, remember, that the ends of the 
bones (epiphysis) at this age are not jomedhj 
long union to the common shaft, rendering theni 
incapable of resisting the tension imposed upon, 
them, by the tendons and ligaments, during ex- 
cessive action. Nothing interferes with the wise 
laws of nature so much as early training. It is 
said that " nature is ever economical in her means, 
and wise in her ends ;" but early training frustrates 
her means, and consequently, defeats her ends. 
As in the vegetable kingdom, the seed placed in 
the ground will not be hurried, but has to pass 
through many stages before the full ear of corn is 
developed ; so in the animal kingdom, the primary 
cell has to undergo many changes before it is 
transformed into the particular tissue for which ii 
is destined. Too early training of any kind is pro- 
ductive of incalculable mischief. It will be found, 
that a statistical report will prove that nine out 
of every ten animals submitted as two-years old 
to excessive exertion, never reach the age of five 
with unimpaired physical powers. The abuse of 
noble young horses, before vigour has established 
her empire, taxing to the utmost powers which 
are only artificial, and accelerated by a system 
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detrimental to the last degree, to that object for 
which Bang's plates were first established, is the 
root of the present evil. 

So long as long courses and adult horses were 
the order of the day, we find less injury resulting, 
beyond any comparison, than the present system 
of short gallops and immatured animals has 
been productive of. The persecution of colts and 
fillies, for the gratification of a morbid lust of ex- 
citement and gaming propensities, ill calculated to 
elevate human nature in a moral or social scal^, 
has sent abroad upon the face of the land the 
worthless and decrepit stud horses which have for 
years been working out the ruin of our general 
horses. If I err in my views, let my opinions 
be controverted ; but if I am correct, surely they 
are worthy of attracting the attention of some 
whose position and power will give them a voice 
to be heard in proper quarters. Let some such, 
stimulated by a love for the animal, or love 
of country (for it embraces the latter), cry out 
against this erroneous system of turfites of the 
the present day — detrimental as it is to the origi- 
nal object and the public weal, and therefore 
selfish to the last degree. There will be some 
who write well, and with an assumption of 
c 
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knowledge, found to contend that factitious or 
acquired defects are merely individual, and cannot 
be propagated, and that the circumstance of dis- 
eased limbs and joints, and impaired constitution 
or blindness, cannot be transmitted to posterity. 
Such opinions are unworthy of notice ; let those 
flimsy theorists make the acquaintance of Dame 
Nature and observe her workings, a beneficial 
change will then be observable in their opinions* 

Eeader! do you feel persuaded that our tho- 
migh-bred horse is become a degenerate animal 
generally speaking ; or are you gulled into a con- 
trary opinion by the speciousness of those who 
would point your attention to the few u flyers " 
that annually appear? If so, be assured that 
mode of arriving at a just conclusion is erroneous. 
Granted that there are some good horses yearly 
produced, which escape the perils to which man's 
lust of gain submits them ; but being of a supe- 
rior description, they are thereby taken from the 
breeders of general horses, who must be content 
with the mediocre class of animal — the rejected 
thorough-bred, not worthy of support by those 
who breed the purest of his own order. 

What becomes of the majority of the mass of 
thorough-bred horses yearly produced in England 
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and this country ? Useless, weedy, spindle- 
shanked deformities — some of them too, gallop- 
ers, for they run in all sorts, shapes, and sizes, 
which is much to be lamented, but useless for 
any other purpose that I am aware of, except as 
most objectionable and dangerous riding-school 
pads: would to heaven they always found such 
place and occupation ! their mischievous qualities 
would then be immeasurably more limited in 
action ; but no ! a sufficient number of them 
typcome— what? In the nineteenth century, and 
in boasted Britain, what do they become ? With 
all objectionable qualities, and in sight of a dis- 
cernining people jealous of national honour, what 
do they become ? Sires ! ! ! for the improvement 
of our cavalry, hunting and general horses, animals 
so defective in every essential point of excellence, 
that a judge would hesitate to entrust them with 
the getting of useful mules. Verily, the means 
justify results. 

Granting to the sire a preponderating influence 
in the external formation of his stock, which, from 
the heap of reliable evidence that is recorded by 
many worthy of respect in favour of such a doc- 
trine, we are bound to do, and setting down the 
period of virility at ten years (which is too little), 
c 2 
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and the number of mares at fifty fruitful ones 
annually, which is not over the mark, the stal- 
lion will have produced 500 foals to the mares' ten. 
- This is a startling fact, when it is remembered 
that not more than five per cent, of our sires are 
sound and unblemished, and that factitious 
defects are transmissive. But the generality of 
breeders in this country, more particularly " small 
farmers," seem to have no taste for anything be- 
yond a great pedigree ; a horse possessing it, sixteen 
haj^ds or upwards, no matter whether nature i*v 
apportioning height had bestowed an undue al- 
lowance on the legs, or that the animal was de- 
fective in soundness and other desirable qualities, 
which should distinguish an improving sire, with 
a good head and neck, glossy coat, flowing mane 
and tail, and a clothing of enervating fat, he will 
find supporters enough amongst that class who 
are most susceptible of instruction in anything 
appertaining to horse-breeding, and who pursue 
only a custom from ignorance of what is best. In 
former days, the habit of putting mares to the 
best bred sires was commendable, as in those times, 
anterior to the era of focd-racing 9 it was easy to 
procure healthy ', sound stallions. Not so now, 
and the votaries of custom become the victims of 
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of the errors of those who should be their precep- 
tors and improvers. 

We sadly lack the sort of stallions necessary to 
transmit desirable qualities to posterity, and what 
more important to the country than the introduc- 
tion of such as are capable of bestowing upon their 
offspring, soundness, energy, endurance, action, 
power, and good looks. In the absence of such, 
let the breeders eschew the sixteen hands and 
upwards, and go any reasonable distance to obtain 
the service of a horse that has been always sound 
and unblemished, and remains so. Thick through 
him, with plenty of bone and large joints, stand- 
ing on short legs and roomy feet, not too low at 
the heels, and covering length of ground. 

How are we to remedy a great existing evil ? 
By what means are we to infuse into our degene- 
rate breed of horses a new vitality and more 
universal soundness ? By employing for the pur- 
pose sound stallions, not alone individually so, 
but proceeding from a long line of sound and 
pure blooded progenitors. To the son of Araby's 
arid land must we again turn for the essential 
excellencies once derived from him, and wantonly 
sacrificed to a debasing thirst for gold and ques- 
tionable pursuits in its attainment. Away to the 
c 3 
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winds with the puerile theorists who would cast a 
shadow of doubt upon the result of crossing high- 
caste Arab stallions with our native mares ! Of their 
soundness there can be no question ; their temper, 
docility, constitution, hardihood, enduring powers, 
freedom of action, and indomitable " pluck," has 
become a proverb ; and their clean sinewy legs, 
iron feet, and beautiful form — the type of elegance 
and concentrated power — is known to all. The 
universally found healthy condition of their vitals, 
constitute an arrangement that makes "broken 
wind " in these aristocrats of the desert unknown, 
and blindness is an absolute novelty in the race ; 
what then is objectionable? His size, says some 
one not aware of the expansive power of the 
desert blood when crossed with ours. Two in- 
stances have come under my own immediate ob- 
servation, and I'll quote them. — " Count Chabot, 
of Thomastown, co* Tipperary, imported an Arab 
stallion, of what caste I cannot say. He, how- 
ever, looked the gentleman! When offered the 
public as a sire, the general impression being that 
he would only get ponies from even large mares, 
he had at first bad ' seasons,' but in time it 
became apparent that from all sorts of ( three 
cornered' animals he was producing most sub- 
stantial ai d saleable stock, amongst which were 
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many very clever weight-carrying hunters that 
commanded large prices, and the gallant little 
6 Sals' became all the rage. It was quite ap- 
parent that all his stock were deeply imbued with 
Arab characteristics — beautiful heads, promi- 
nent, mild, and fiery eyes, grand legs and feet, 
deep shoulders and heart, good action, a well 
set on tail, and beautiful loins and backs. Many 
of the mares were wretched : it mattered not, he 
was sure to get a souiid animal and useful for 
some purpose or other. He was about fourteen 
hands two inches, and I never heard of one of his 
stock that did not exceed fifteen and some six- 
teen hands. In like manner, Mr. Potts, of Kil- 
garriff, Ballinasloe, had an Arab sire, noted as the 
progenitor of the most beautiful stock (combining 
size, elegance and power) that could be found, 
noted as perfect hunters and wonderful jumpers." 
It is almost hopeless to expect that while the 
powerful patrons of the turf are actuated more by 
its gaming attractions than by a, desire for per- 
manent improvement of the race-horse, and so 
long as it is influenced by gamesters, who only 
desire speed to suit their convenience, that the 
Arab horse will be the chosen consort of our high- 
bred mares, prejudice being against the cross, for 

C 4 
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the purposes of pace for a short distance ; whether 
justly or not, I am unaware. Surely this is no 
sufficient reason why many, to whom the subject 
should be momentous, possessed of wealth and 
power, should not exert themselves to rectify and 
remedy a national grievance, and by rescuing the 
British horse from general deterioration and final 
extinction, transmit a great boon to posterity in a 
legacy won by praiseworthy exertion, from the 
festering grasp of prejudice and established error. 
From the mountains of Wales, and through 
the length and breadth of Ireland, are derived 
those hardy and wiry horses, so proverbial for 
standing the hardships of a campaign. From the 
Arab cross, with mares of such a race, what happy 
results may be looked for in the certain enhance- 
ment of qualities so very desirable in our chargers. 
In Ireland the furore for breeding is so great* 
that those whose limited farms only admit of one 
horse, are generally found with a mare (which is 
worked often up to the day of foalmg\ Through 
this numerous class we can scarcely form an 
estimate of the colossal benefit which the con- 
tiguity of Arab stallions would effect, if their 
usefulness was properly published to them, and 
as a mere matter of speculation, it would be found 
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desirable to establish Arab stud yards* irrespective 
altogether of the benefit to be conferred on pos- 
terity ; provided always that efficiency (not interest 
brought to bear) was studied in the selection of 
those appointed to select sires, and in the choosing 
of properly qualified grooms, and an inspector 
or two. 

Some men will breed from any mare they 
possess, no matter how objectionable she may 
be, which is another strong recommendation in 
favour of high-caste Arab stallions, because 
" The purer or less mvxed the breed, the more 
likely it is to be transmitted unaltered to the 
offspring; hence, whichever parent is of the purest 
bloody will be generally more represented in the 
offspring; but as the male is usually more 
carefully selected, and of purer blood than the 
female, it generally follows that he exerts more 
influence than she does; the reverse being the 
case when she is of more unmixed blood than 
the sire. 79 — Stonehenge's Rural Sports, p. 422. 

The instances coming under my observation, 
of the half-caste Arab produce from our mares, 
are in favour of the foregoing doctrine, save as 
regards size, they being all larger by far than 
the sire. 
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There are many who possess both the inclina- 
tion and means to be fastidious in their choice of 
brood mares, and ambitious of producing first- 
class animals; to such I would make a few ob- 
servations as to the sort of mare likely to be 
instrumental in bringing about a realisation of 
their hopes and wishes. Constitution is a para- 
mount consideration, and shapes and action not 
a secondary one. Four things must be considered, 
blood 9 frame, state of health, and temper. In 
frame she should be deep, lengthy, and roomy; 
straight hips are not to be commended, although 
having about them a fashionable look, the tail 
in animals possessing such being always well 
set on. Stonehenge says in his " Rural Sports," 
-p. 430: "When the level or straight hips are 
found existing in conjunction with a tail set on 
very high, the end of the haunch bone is nearly 
on a level with the projection of the hip bone." 
This formation does not admit of so much room 
as that to be found in mares possessing wide 
hips, and a tail set on rather below, than on a 
level with the croup. In such an animal the 
pelvis is larger and more roomy ; the haunch bone 
forming a greater angle with the sacrum, admits 
of more room for the embryo, and also for its 
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exit when the time of parturition arrives. I 
quote the following passage, as I have others, 
from the erudite Stonehenge : — " The pelvis 
should be wide and deep, that is to say, it should 
be large and roomy, and there should also be a 
little more than the average length from the hip 
to the shoulder, so as to give plenty of bed for 
the foal, as well as a good depth of back ribs, 
which are necessary in order to support this 
increased length. This gives the whole frame- 
work of the trunk of larger proportion than is 
always desirable in the race-horse, which may 
easily be overtopped; and hence many good 
runners have failed in brood mares, whilst a great 
number of bad runners have been dams of good 
race-horses. Beyond this roomy frame, necessary 
as the eggshell of the foal, the mare only requires 
such a shape and make as is well adapted for 
the particular purpose she ^ is intended for, or if 
not possessing it herself, she should belong to a 
family having it. If a mare can be obtained 
possessing all those requisites in her own person, 
so much the more likely will she be to produce 
race-horses; but if not all, then it is desirable 
she should add as many as possible to the needful 
frame-work, without which her office can hardly 
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be well carried out, viz. the producing of first* 
class race-horses. In health, the brood mare 
should be as near perfection as the artificial state 
of the animal will allow; at all events, 'tis the 
most important point of all, and in every case 
the mare should be very carefully examined, with 
a view to discover what deviations from a natural 
state have been entailed upon her by her own 
labours, and what she has inherited from ances- 
tors. Independently of the consequences of acci- 
dents, all deviations from a state of health in the 
mare may be considered as more or less trans- 
mitted to her, because in a thoroughly sound 
constitution no ordinary treatment, such as training 
consists of, will produce disease, and it is only 
hereditary predisposition, which, under this pro- 
cess, entails its appearance. Still there are posi- 
tive, comparative, and superlative degrees of 
objectionable diseases incidental to the brood 
mare, which should be accepted or refused ac- 
cordingly. All accidental defects, such as broken 
knees, dislocated hips, or even * breaks-down,' 
may be passed over; the latter, however, only 
when the stock from which the mare is descended 
are famous for standing their work without this 
frailty of sinew and ligament; spavins, ringbones, 
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large splents, sidebones, and in fact all bony 
enlargements are constitutional defects, and will 
be almost sure to be perpetuated more or less 
according to the degree in which they exist in 
the particular case. (Another cogent reason why 
we should employ Arab stallions for the infusion 
of soundness, as we have seen at p. 25, that 
the purer or less mixed the breed, the more likely 
it is to be transmitted unaltered to the offspring ; 
hence f whichever parent is of the purest blood, 
\yill be generally more represented in the off- 
spring.' As regards purity of blood, the Arab 
defies competition or cavil). Curby hocks are 
also hereditary, and should be avoided, though 
many a one much bent at the junction of the 
os calcis with the astragalus is not at all liable 
to curbs. It is the defective condition of the 
ligaments there, not the angular junction, which 
leads to curbs, and the breeder should carefully 
investigate the individual case, before accepting 
or rejecting a mare with suspicious hocks. Bad 
feet, whether from contraction, or from too flat 
or thin a sole, should also be avoided, but when 
they have obviously arisen from bad shoeing the 
defect may be passed over. Such are the chief 
varieties of unsoundness in the legs, which require 
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circumspection ; the good points which on the 
other hand axe to be looked for, axe those con- 
sidered desirable in all horses that are subject 
to shocks, i. e. 'concussion of the gallop.' Calf 
knees axe generally bad in the race-horse, and 
axe very apt to be transmitted, whilst the opposite 
form is also perpetuated, but is not nearly so 
disadvantageous. Such are the general considera- 
tions bearing on the soundness of limb. That of 
the 'wind' is no less important. ' Broken- 
wjnded' mares seldom breed, and they axe there- 
fore out of the question, if for no other reason ; 
but no one would risk the recurrence of this 
disease, even if he could get such a mare stinted. 
'Koaring' is a much vexed question, which ia 
by no means theoretically settled among our 
chief veterinary authorities, nor practically by our 
breeders; every year however it becomes more 
and more frequent and important, a marked 
evidence of degeneracy in our horses, and the 
risk of reproduction is too great to run by breeding 
from a 'roarer.'" 

Lastly, the temper is of the utmost importance, 
by which must be understood not that gentleness 
at grass, which may lead the breeder's family to 
pet the mare, but such a temper as will serve 
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for the purposes of her rider, and will answer to 
the stimulus of the voice, whip, or spur. A 
craven or rogue is not to be thought of as the 
"mother of a family." 

Blood is so much a matter of taste, that I say 
nothing of its choice, nor will I quote the able 
opinions of others in reference to it in brood 
mares; but if the breeders of general horses 
agree with the indisputable theory that teaches 
purity of blood in a parent has a preponderating 
influence in transmitting the qualities of that 
parent to progeny, and that the male exercises a 
greater influence than the female in a similar 
capacity, then I say nothing short of an ignorant 
bigofry can condemn the introduction of Arab 
sires. 

I extract the following letter from the " Field," 
January 8th, 1859. 

HORSE BREEDING. — THE ARAB. 

* ' Sir, — Those of your correspondents who de* 
spise Arabs cannot know much about the animal 
they condemn. One says the Arab is ' devoid 
of excellence for the turf, being neither swift nor 
enduring.' Another complains of ' having to shoot 
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two Arabs for broken wind, the brutes in question 
having been bred, the one in France and the 
other in Germany 1 ' Another writer pictures the 
misery of a luckless wight doomed to ride an 
'Arab ten miles to cover, hunt him all day, and 
conclude with a trot home twenty-five miles,' — a 
' weary pilgrimage, in which the pretty Arab 
would break his own knees and his master's 
heart ; ' whilst ' the English hunter in a like pre- 
dicament would trot and walk along with his 
bead in the air and gay to the stable door.' In 
such a plight, rather than encounter such a heart- 
rending amount of knee-smashing, I would suggest 
a deviation from her Majesty's highway, and 
finish off with the larking process of arrival at 
the stable door and see next morning which horse 
showed the cleanest manger and the coolest legs, 
the English hunter or the Arab jade ! 

"It would take up too much time to answer 
the anti-Arabites in detail, but perhaps you will 
accept my humble effort to disabuse the minds 
of the uninitiated, as to what is meant by the 
term Arab, where the genuine article is to be. 
found, and how to be procured. 

"Ali Bey, describes six distinct breeds of 
Arabians. The first, named the 'Dgelfe,' is 
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found in Arabia Felix. They are rare at Da- 
mascus, but pretty common in the neighbourhood 
of Anaze. They are remarkable for speed and 
fire, yet mild as lambs ; they support hunger and 
thirst for a long time ; are of lofty stature, narrow 
in the chest, but deep in the girth, and long ears. 
A colt of this breed, at two years old, will cost in 
its own country 2000 Turkish piastres. 

"The second breed, called 'Seclaoni,' comes 
from the eastern part of the desert, resembles the 
'Anaze' in appearance, but is not quite so highly 
valued. 

"Next comes the 'Mefki,' handsome, though 
not so swift as the two former breeds, and more 
resembling the Andalusian in figure. They are 
very common about Damascus. 

u Then the ' Sabi ' resembles the Mefki ; and 
the fifth breed," called Fridi, is very common, 
but it is necessary to try them well, for they are 
often vicious, and do not possess the excellent 
qualities of the other breeds. 

" Sixth comes the ' Nejdi,' from the neighbour- 
hood of Bussorah, and if they do not surpass, they 
at least equal the ' Dgelfe, or Anaze, and Seclaoni.' 
Horses of this breed are little known at Damascus, 
and connoisseurs assert that they are incompar- 

D 
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able; thus their value is arbitrary, and always 
exceeds 2000 piastres. 

" It is from the Anaze and the Nejdi, that the 
turf in India is chiefly supplied ; and I doubt if 

< ' has ever seen a specimen of either 

of those breeds, although in his Turkish ex- 
perience he may have met with some of the in- 
ferior sorts, which, of course, are not of a stamp to 
find favour in a breeder's eye. 

" If it be true that some English stallions have 
gone into Arabia, I cannot conceive a greater 
misfortune to befall the Desert. Judging from 
the fruits of English crossing in the government 
studs in India, I should expect nothing but mis- 
chief to follow any similar attempts in Arabia. 

"I have elsewhere asserted my belief that 
' Arabs' are, in proportion, naturally the largest- 
limbed blood horses in creation ; and looking at the 
6 tobacco-pipe ' sort of legs now cultivated in Eng- 
land, I wonder what the Desert blood would gain 
by English contamination ! 

" I have seen Arabs of such stature as to raise 
suspicions of their purity. I once possessed a 
colt myself that stood fifteen hands and an inch at 
three years old. He had the stereotyped assort- 
ment of eastern beauties ; could stick his nose in 
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a tumbler, and looked the gentleman all over; 
remarkably muscular, and as stately in his bear- 
ing as an autocrat ; but his clean, flat, wiry legs* 
measuring eight inches round the shank below the 
knee, had nothing English ixx their composition. 
This was a pure Ansae Arab* His career of use- 
fulness as a hunter or racer was cut short by his 
casting himself in his stall and dislocating his hip; 
but the Government gave me 150 J. for him on his 
three legs for stud purposes, 

"As for royal presents not being considered 
worth their litter ' in the stud/ I would observe 
that it is not only difficult to procure pure Arabs, 
even in India, but it is difficult to judge of the 
real thing. There are many horses from the 
borders of Persia and Syria of very handsome 
charger-like appearance, much admired, and com- 
manding high prices. I have seen horses of this 
description in the dealers' lots at Bombay sell for 
(in English money) 200J., 300L, and even 500?. ; 
wealthy natives, and especially Parsees, being the 
customers. And these are just the kind of animals 
the Imaum of Muscat would select for a royal 
offering. 

"The most unmistakable test of Desert- blood 
is the turf of British India. The prices given for 

3> 2 
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colts of racing promise are sufficiently attrac- 
tive, and the severity of Indian training is what 
nothing but the best of metal can stand ; and it is 
from this source alone that the English breeder 
should derive that fresh infusion of blood and 
substance so much needed at home — injuries in 
training or running being no detriment to a stallion 
of sound constitution.* 

" But what after all are Indian races ? exclaims 

' — : ;' Indian races are not like English 

races; a mere spurt for spindleshanked veloci- 
pedes; but Indian races are, what English races 
ought to be, a trial of speed combined with last- 
ing stoutness. And Indian racecourses being for 
the most part, as hard and hot as an English 
turnpike road in the dog-days, the feet and legs 
that can stand hammering thereon must be of 
sufficiently tough materials to answer the English 
breeder's purpose. 

u An Arab race-horse seldom exceeds fourteen 
hands and two inches in height ; Indian distances 
range from one mile and a half to two and even 
three miles ; and till within late years, the longest 
distances were run in heats— a barbarity now I 
believe abandoned. The weights range from 

* The writer is in error: acquired defects are transmissive. 

Author. 
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I seven stone and a half to nine stone and ten 
stone ; and no uncommon thing for Arabs, is two 
minutes and fifty-four seconds the mile and a 
half; three minutes and fifty-two seconds the two 
miles — it has been done in three minutes and 
forty-eight seconds, and the Arab that did it was 
once my property, and his name was ' The Child 
of the Island.' He was a daisy-cutter, and yet 
I have ridden him over the roughest ground and 
never detected him in a trip ; a pleasanter, safer 
hack could not be, and a fleeter Arab the world 
never saw. He stood fourteen hands, two inches, 
bay, with black points, wiry limbs, muscular all 
over, and measured seven inches and three quar- 
ters round a fore leg of the finest bone and flattest 

sinew ; and if ' ' will make allowance 

for the difference of stride between this Arab and 
that of the Flying Dutchman, or Voltigeur, he will 
find an answer to the taunt, about ' admirers of 
the Arab wisely refusing to lay much stress upon 
his actual powers as a racer.* And if such an 
Arab could be put to such a mare as, say ' Blue 
Bonnet,' he would probably establish his own 
claims to merit as a getter of stock. 

" But although Flying Childers, and other not- 
ables of the last century, were the sons of eastern 
sires, it would be absurd to expect racing men of 

»3 
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the present day to stake their thousands upon an 
Arab's get, when stride and not endurance is the 
thing that wins the money. 

ts English racing is too much for the pot to be 
any longer the fountain from which the nation 
can keep up its breed of horses for general pur- 
poses; and seeing that Queen's plates do not in- 
duce competition, but are nipped up here and 
there by, any second-rate plater, it would be no 
great deprivation to the racing world, whilst it 
would be a national benefit to the country, if 
her most gracious Majesty were to withdraw the 
customary prizes from the turf, and apply the 
money to the importation from India of some 
Arabs of such a stamp as would supplant the 
weeds and screws we now depend on for keeping 
up the supply of hunters, hacks, and troopers; 
and with this view some such plan as that which 
I suggested to the Government of India with 
reference to the supply of Cape horses for the 
Indian army might be adopted. (Vide "Blue 
Book," page 63.) I would not propose any com- 
plicated entanglements of retained rights and in- 
terests in Arabs sent by Government. Let them 
be sold out-and-out to the highest bidders, setting 
down the result to profit or loss, as may be. 

" And although sceptics may doubt the ex-< 
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panding tendency of the Arabs, let breeders bear 
in mind that success depends as much on the 
mare as on the horse* Let a real Arab of proper 
substance be put to a good roomy mare, and the 
result will generally be a horse bigger than its 
dam. The gentleman whose twenty years' ex- 
perience proved a ' tired Arab to be the greatest 
brute in existence', must have been unfortunate 
in his cattle, or very exacting in his calls upon 
their energies. 

"For my own part, among the hundreds (I 
may say thousands) of Arabs I have known, I 
can hardly call to mind the phenomenon of a 
'tired Arab'; but your correspondent, ' A Lover 
of Blood', in what he tells you about Jumping 
Jemmy, shows that a man can ride an Arab four 
hundred miles in five consecutive days, withou 
breaking either his heart or his knees, and what 
more would people want ? 

" I did not witness the feat, but I saw Jumping 
Jemmy soon after the performance, when he 
looked quite fit to do it again ; and I am happy 
to be able to corroborate your correspondent's 
instance of Arab endurance. 

" J. Bowek, Lieut. -Col. 

" Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants.** 
s 4 
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There is a very common dishonesty prevalent 
amongst the keepers of "sires," which deserves 
mention in the strongest terms of reprobation, 
viz., the keeping of such horses in a state more 
calculated to attract ignorant admiration than to 
sustain vigour and sure foal-getting energies. I 
am free to admit that there are cases in which 
the evil is the offspring of ignorance and imita- 
tion rather than censurable design, but by far 
the greater number indulge in the error from* 
motives of deception, rather than from any want 
of knowledge of the consequences. 

I allude to the state of disgusting and ener- 
vating fat with which those animals are generally 
loaded, looking more like a prize bullock's condi- 
tion than what should be seen on a healthy 
horse, more particularly on any kept for repro-^ 
ductive purposes. For such, vigour and robust 
health would seem to be advisable, if not neces- 
sary; and yet, with/a^ in excessive quantities, 
such a state is inconsistent. " The blood is the 
life thereof." Superfluous fat is an absorber and 
debilitater of the bloody is inimical to a healthy 
action of the vital organs, tending to disarrange* 
ment of the secretions, and rendering the liver 
torpid and defective in discharge of its all-im- 
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portant functions. Minor organs dependent on 
its action for healthy existence become deranged 
to the upsetting of the system, and from un- 
heal thin ess of the blood consequent thereon, the 
blood being the " vital stream." The procreative 
organs derive from " that stream " their life- 
giving qualities, and if the source be unhealthy, 
what must be the result ? 

Nevertheless there are many not aware that 
this injurious habit is so potent of evil, or that it 
is too frequently promoted more as a cloak to 
deformity and objectionableness of shapes, rather 
than as a useful or necessary addenda. 

The faulty legs and constitutions of many of 
the sires now-a-days prohibit the possibility of 
their doing sufficient work to keep them in con- 
dition, which fact is, I submit, another strong 
reason for the adaptation of souTid Arabs in 
room of faulty " screws," for we must remember 
that want of work will engender fat, and fat I 
have endeavoured to show in the stud horse is 
deleterious to a degree. 

To insure successful and sure foal-getting, a 
stallion must be kept in work by which his ' wind' 
will be kept clear, his muscles developed, no 
perfection diminished, but no deformity veiled. 
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There are almost innumerable instances of the 
superior prolific qualities, and superiority of the 
stock of a horse in condition to one that is fat 

A mare should not be bred from until she is 
three years old, " coming four." An interval of 
nine clear days is advisable from the first service 
to the second in all cases. She should be limited 
as to the quantity of oats or heating food, as being* 
calculated to engender irritation and inflammation, 
which is foreign to productiveness. Moderate use 
of corn is to be recommended, particularly to high- 
bred mares after impregnation has been success- 
fully accomplished, as also moderate exercise. 

I am apprehensive that my laying down any 
rules for the assistance of the animal during the 
period of parturition may be productive of evil 
rather than good, and that in recommending a 
dependence upon the efforts of nature, I pursue 
the safest course. In instances where the pains 
of labour are protracted have recourse to veteri- 
nary aid. Those gentlemen's fees are very mode-* 
rate considering the intellectual nature of their 
profession ; and the study, time, and money ex- 
pended prior to obtaining qualifications. After 
delivery, the mare should be allowed to clean her 
offspring, after which, let her have warm gruel, 
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and if much exhausted a stimulant. A pint of 
strong ale, or Gruinness's XX porter, is safest in 
unskilful hands. For the first twenty-four hours' 
gruel and a moderate quantity of hay will suffice 
for sustenance, but after she shows signs of milky 
secretions being established, she may be allowed 
more nutritious food. 

Foals should be early accustomed to little head- 
stalls and judicious handling, taking care to avoid 
all fun or play with the little things, whose frisky 
gambols and endearing ways it is hard to resist 
participating in. Teach the foal to lead gently, 
to lift his feet when required, and to submit to 
dressing and hand-rubbing, which will render him 
a willing and docile pupil when " breaking " and 
in the " stable,'* — under which heads he will be 
further treated of. 



PART II. 

BREAKING. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



THE POWERS OF THE HORSE. — THEIR TRUE SEAT. 

In order that we may best apply the animal powers 
of the horse, with least waste or diminution, to the 
will of man in draught or burthen, it is expedient 
that we should study his structure, and from care- 
ful examination, fix the true seat of his powers. 
For it becomes a leading principle in the matter, 
that without knowing where what we want lies, 
we cannot use it to advantage ; and that it is ex- 
tremely important that we should know the seat 
of that from which we expect to accomplish our 
object ; and which (to use an apt simile of that 
accomplished gentleman breaker and riding-mas- 
ter, Mr. Clarendon, of Brunswick-street, Dublin), 
I may add, if we look for anywhere else but where 
it is, we shall find ourselves involved in as great 
a waste of power as would befall the millwright, 
who should immerse his wheel in " back water " on 
the one hand, or elevate it out of the action of the 
falling stream on the other. But, with respect to 
the whereabouts of that muscular energy, which is 
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the only moving power applicable to our machi- 
nery, we find the most varied and conflicting 
opinions, in which the only ^>oint of agreement 
seems to be, that the fore and hind legs share, if 
not divide, the progressive power of the animal. 
These differences must be reconciled, and breakers 
must coincide in their views as to the seat of that 
energy it is their business to apply, before any 
uniformity of management will exist, or a full 
development of power be attained. It is obvious 
that no one can expect to derive the most advan- 
tage from the horse's powers until the knowledge 
of the source of ability for draught or progression 
is located. The locomotive driver can tell whence 
are derived those powers his skill and education 
have taught him to wield at will ; the agents in 
putting into action for man's service that electric 
power hitherto the prerogative of Omnipotence, 
can explain how it is generated and brought into 
active co-operation With their desires ; no trade, 
occupation, or calling, that its votaries will not 
understand its principle and action, if we except 
"Horse Breaking," and this business, unfortu- 
nately as a general rule, will be found in the hands 
of those, who tax to the utmost a power concerning 
which they neither know whence it comes, nor 
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how it operates ; added to which, they for the 
most part indulge in a repulsive species of pre- 
tension, which has had the effect of bringing their 
occupation into general disrepute. 

The fundamental principle of Mr. Clarendon's 
system, which, altogether coinciding with my own 
views, I intend with his kind permission to lay 
before my readers, is that the propelling power 
of the horse resides in his hind quarters, and there 
chiefly in the haunches. 

Perhaps there cannot be found, he says, a more 
ready means of illustrating this proposition than 
by recurring to the example of the human biped ; 
the sources of man's propelling powers being 
situated in the lower limbs, whether he move in 
his natural and erect position, or whether we 
suppose him thrown upon all-fours. In the latter 
case, the arms being merely employed to sustain 
the weight of the incumbent figure which the legs 
and thighs press forward ; and the heavy structure 
of man and the horse being so analogous, that if 
that be true in the case of the assumed incumbent 
position of the one, it may reasonably be inferred 
that it is so in the natural position of the other. 
Arguments from analogy, though instructive for 
illustration, are not sufficient for establishment of 
E 
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principles, and therefore attention to an argument 
of a stricter kind, by which he supposes that the 
principle of the fore legs being intended by nature 
as props or supports may be diligently demon-* 
strated, is demanded. 

All progressive motion in organised beings ia 
produced by alternate contraction and extension 
of their propelling members, whether the instru- 
ment of motion be the wing of the bird, the tail 
or fin of the fish, the annular process of the 
reptile, or the leg of the biped or quadruped ; its 
efficiency equally depends upon its being brought 
into contact with the resisting medium when in a 
state of contraction, so that the corresponding 
extension, when it takes place, necessarily forces 
the body forward in the direction of the least 
resistance. Thus the bird and the fish cleave a 
passage through their media of air and water 
respectively, and thus all creatures which move 
on the surface of the earth bring their propellers 
to the^ point of resistance in a contracted state, 
moving their weight forward with a velocity 
proportioned to the power exerted in the subse- 
quent extension of the contracted members. In 
case of the healthy horse, the fore leg .comes to 
the ground in an extended state, all its bones, 
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with the exception of those at the pastern joint, 
abutting on one another in very nearly a straight 
Jine, from the point of the shoulder to the ex- 
tremity of the leg, so that being manifestly in-* 
capable of further extension, it must be concluded, 
on the principles just laid down, that it is in-» 
capable of exerting any propelling energy, and 
consequently the only purpose it can serve is that 
of sustaining the weight of the incumbent fore 
quarter during the successive advances of the 
Jiind legs* Add to this important consideration, 
that the heavy structure of the fore legs is joined 
to the rest of the frame by merely muscular 
attachments calculated not to communicate im- 
pulse, but to break concussion, and I trust it will 
appear that we have sufficient grounds for justi^ 
fying the conclusion that the propelling power of 
the horse does not reside in his fore legs. 

But when we turn to the hind legs, which, 
instead of being united by a flexible and elastic 
muscular attachment to the rest of the frame, 
are inserted into the extremity of the spinal 
column by connecting bones of large dimensions, 
and eminently calculated from their direotion to 
communicate impulse to the whole figure, we 
find all the conditions requisite for the exertion 

E 2 
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of progressive energy present in a very high 
degree. The limb is brought to the ground with 
all its parts in a high state of contraction, the 
shank bone forming an angle with the upper leg 
bone or tibia at the hock ; the tibia forming an 
angle with the thigh bone or femur at the stifle 
joint, and the femur forming again another angle 
with the haunch bone or ischium, which last abuts 
directly on the lumbar vertebrae, and is the im- 
mediate agent in conveying the impulsive force 
of the hind legs to that centre of the system. 
Here then we have a series of no less than three 
angles, not to speak of the elastic apparatus of 
the pastern, in the successive opening out of 
which, by contraction of the limb at every stride, 
all the muscular energy of the hind quarters is 
called into play, and thus the foot forming the 
point of resistance, the body of the animal at 
every stretch of the hind legs is shot forward with 
a velocity proportioned to the amount of muscular 
action exerted in that process of extension. Thus 
is it made perfectly clear, that the whole propelling 
power of the horse is situated in, and exercised 
by, thQ hind quarters. 
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CHAP. II. 

LIMITS OF THE HORSE'S POWERS. — CENTRE OF 
GRAVITY. 

Haying fixed the seat of that power which it is 
the business of the trainer to apply to the most 
advantage, let us next endeavour to ascertain the 
limits to its operation. The utmost measure of 
extension of which the limb is capable, will 
evidently constitute the limit of this power on 
the one hand, and the utmost measure of con- 
traction on the other. 

The first limit may be easily fixed, depending, 
as it does, on the natural conformation of the 
limb. In most instances, the greatest angle which 
the femur can form with the haunch bone is 
limited to about 130°; again, the femur and tibia 
joined at the stifle joint can rarely form an angle 
greater than 140°; and the tibia and shank bone 
joined at the hock open out to their fullest extent 
at from 150° to 165°, in proportion to the pro- 
minence of the 08 calcis* In these maximum 

E 3 
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amounts of opening, therefore, we have the limit 
of the animal's progressive energy on the side of 
extension; in the other direction they are not 
quite so easily ascertained. 

It is obvious that if the joints of the limb were 
sufficiently flexible to admit of its being brought 
to the ground in that very high state of contrac- 
tion in which the parts are almost in contact, 
we should have the muscular energy of which 
the parts are capable brought into play in their 
extension, and consequently would attain the 
highest velocity that such an apparatus is capable 
of communicating : but not only are the limbs of 
the horse incapable of this extreme degree of 
flexibility, but their measure of contraction is 
further limited by the disposition of the weight 
which they have to sustain as well as to propel, 
and the position of this weight in the unburthened 
animal is the creature's own centre of gravity, 
being the point at which its entire weight is 
collected. 

This point in the horse, according to the various 
proportions of the animal, is found more or less 
in advance of the flank, and commonly about the 
middle of the false ribs* Now it is plain, that in 
proportion as the hind leg is brought up in a 
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higher state of contraction, the foot, which forms 
the point of resistance to the whole propelling 
apparatus, will be thrown to a corresponding 
extent farther forward, and so, in an extreme case 
such as we have supposed, will come to the ground 
considerably in advance of the centre of gravity ; 
but when this weight is thus disposed behind 
the point of resistance, the exertion of power is 
calculated rather to lift than to propel it, and 
consequently, if there were no other element to 
be taken into account in our calculations, we 
should conclude on this branch of the subject 
that the centre of gravity in the animal as he 
stands gave the limit of which we are in search ; 
and when the animal is only beginning to progress, 
such is, in fect> the proper limit assigned to the 
advance of the hind foot : but so soon as motion 
commences, a new force comes into operation in 
the momentum — compounded of the weight and 
velocity of the moving body, which of itself tends 
to carry the centre of gravity forward with an 
independent velocity, proportioned to the original 
speed by which it is generated. 

In high speed, therefore, the point of support 
may be taken by the hind foot considerably in 
advance of where the stationary centre of gravity 
s 4 
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would be, since the weight is continually borne 
forward by a force, independent of that about to 
be exercised by the extending limb, and which 
suffices to carry it over and past the point of 
resistance, before each successive accession of mus- 
cular energy from the propelling members cornea 
to bear upon it. 

This force being in proportion to the velocity, 
it follows that the greater the speed the more 
contracted will be the condition of the hind leg 
in coming up to the proper point of resistance, 
and consequently the greater the extent of ground 
covered at each stride ; and as the velocity and 
stride are thus increased, the body, from the 
greater obliquity of its supporters, will approach 
nearer the earth ; hence we see the racer in frill 
speed skim along with his belly almost in contact 
with the turf, bringing up his hind legs at each 
stride, so as to catch the flying centre of gravity, 
by an effort which may be said to mark the 
utmost limit of their contractile exertion. 

In the centre of gravity, therefore, whether 
stationary, as in the horse beginning to put him- 
self in motion, or progressive, as when he is 
propelled both by momentum and by successive 
accessions of muscular energy from behind, we 
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have the propej limit of contraction, of which 
we have been in search. So far, therefore, we 
conclude, 1st, that the propelling powers reside 
in the hind legs and haunches; 2nd, that these 
powers are in proportion to the amount of con- 
traction and extension of which the parts are 
capable; and 3rd, that the limits within which 
they are exercised are the extremity of the out- 
stretched limb, on the one hand, and the point 
immediately below the centre of gravity, stationary 
or progressive, on the other. 

If by extravagant action those limits be over- 
passed in front, the consequence, as I have re- 
marked, will be a certain degree of embarrass- 
ment, the point of resistance being in advance 
of the weight; if they be overpassed behind, 
injury to the hock or haunch will be the result 
of that excessive extension; but while straining 
and embarrassment thus attend on every excess 
of action beyond either limit, they will also attend, 
in a greater or less degree, on every falling short 
of the same bounds, though they will be chiefly 
perceptible in the case of deficient contraction. 

Deficient contraction exists whenever the hind 
foot fails to overtake the advancing centre of 
gravity; the weight is then in advance of the 
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point of resistance, and the horse in urging it 
forward lab6urs under the same disadvantage as 
would be experienced by the man who should 
attempt to throw the heavy shoulder stone from 
a point in advance of his foot. Both cases 
fall under the condition of the third order of 
lever, where the power is applied between the 
fulcrum and the weight, and in which it is a well- 
known law of mechanics, that as the weight is 
advanced the power is diminished. So with the 
horse, whose hind foot is his fulcrum, and whose 
power is concentrated in his haunches ; in propor- 
tion as his centre of gravity overshoots the point 
to which he brings up his hind foot at each stride, 
is the loss of power and corresponding strain upon 
the embarrassed members. 

A familiar example of the same principle is; 
afforded by an ill-trimmed boat, when too much 
of her cargo is stowed in front, and she becomes, 
as it is termed, " down by the head." Her sailing 
powers are then greatly diminished, and that 
pressure of the canvass, which, in a properly 
balanced state of the vessel, would be wholly 
exerted in carrying her forward, now exercises a 
considerable portion of her force in burying her 
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bows under water: what the mainsail is to the 
cutter, the haunches are to the horse ; and it may 
be justly said, Put either " out of trim," and the 
more sail you carry the less progress you are 
likely to make. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE CENTRE OP GRAVITY DISPLACED. — DISORGANISA- 
TION THE CONSEQUENCE. 

Although the principles arrived at by this train 
of reasoning are illustrated and realised in the 
figure and action of the wild horse of the Pampas 
or of the Desert, as we observe him pictured and 
described in works of travellers ; and although in 
the figure and action of other quadrupeds which 
have not been subjected to draught or burthen, 
such as the deer, the hare, the greyhound, we 
observe they all use the fore legs for the purposes 
of support only, and all in bringing up their pro- 
pellers overtake and support the centre of gravity, 
attaining so to that beautiful balance of the figure 
which gives such an air of grace and ease to their 
movements ; yet we rarely, if ever, find the do- 
mesticated horse exhibiting a single one of those 
characteristics of action which such a distribution 
of his powers ought to produce. On the contrary, 
we find him in almost every case thrown more or 
less on his fore legs, not only for support, but for 
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means of progression, to make up for the deficient 
exercise of his true propellers ; and as the appli- 
cation of any instrument in the economy of nature 
to purposes for which nature has not designed it 
is necessarily attended with disease, we rarely, 
if ever, find him free from blemish ; while in a 
majority of cases effects amounting almost to un- 
soundness are repulsively visible, crippling his 
movements, shortening the period of his useful- 
ness, and detracting from the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of his owner. 

It may at first sight appear strange, that these 
imperfections in carriage, with their attendant 
train of malformations and blemishes, should 
exist in the young animal as he is usually put 
into the hands of the trainer ; but nothing is more 
certain than that peculiarities of gait and carriage 
are transmitted from one generation to another. 

The observant inquirer will be at no loss to 
account for the original introduction of those 
peculiarities, they being all owing to the mis- 
taken manner in which the animal in his natural 
state has been subjected to the artificial duties of 
draught and burthen. The wild horse, unaccus- 
tomed to either, moves in perfect balance, because 
at each stride he brings up his propellers to the 
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point directly beneath his centre of gravity ; but 
the moment he receives a rider or other burthen, 
that centre is shifted forward; for, the seat 
which convenience most readily resorts to for the 
saddle or back-band, just behind the withers, and 
on which we impose all the burthens we lay upon 
the animal, is so situated, that a heavy body placed 
there does not press over the point where the 
weight of the unencumbered animal is concen- 
trated, but several inches in advance of it. The 
new centre of gravity of the whole mass is thua 
shifted forward to an intermediate point, more or 
less in advance of that to which the animal in his 
wild state had been accustomed, and beyond which 
nature has not taught him to bring up his pro- 
pellers. The consequence is, that his hind legs now 
act at a disadvantage, and the animal, to make up 
for their diminished deficiency, has recourse to his 
fore legs a3 instruments not only of support but of 
progression* 

This is the first fatal step ; it leads directly to 
all the evils that usually beset this noble creature. 
The fore legs having now assumed the office of 
propellers, must, as we have already seen, come to 
the ground in a state of contraction, and as their 
structure precludes contraction at any joint except 
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that of the knee, they now come to the ground 
with a bend at that joint, and are thus at once 
converted from the straight and firm supporters, 
which they were before the change of the centre 
of gravity, into a pair of bent and tottering props, 
ready at the least trip or interruption to collapse 
beneath their burthen. Thus, the direct and im- 
mediate consequence of the first false step is, that 
the horse becomes a stumbler, and is continually 
subject to the danger of breaking his knees. But 
further, the bending of the knee, however slight^ 
shortens more or less the height of the support 
afforded to the fore quarter by the leg ; and it is 
a well-known fact, that if a weight be carried 
between two points, one of which is lower than the 
other, as if a hand-barrow be borne between a 
Jong and short man, the burthen falls more heavily 
on the latter. But without that bending of the 
knee the animal is unable to compensate for the 
loss of power which he now experiences in his 
true propellers ; the next step towards destruction 
which he therefore takes, is to make up for this 
Joss of height in his anterior supporters, made 
necessary by that compensation for the loss of 
power in his hind legs to which I have just 
-adverted, by straightening out his pasterns, and 
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standing as it were on his toes. This restores the 
level, and relieves the fore legs from that increased 
burthen to which the bending of the knee had 
subjected them ; but it doubles the risk of stum- 
bling, and brings on directly every one of that 
multiplicity of diseases to which the forefoot and 
leg are so notoriously subject. 

For the pastern now, instead of acting as an 
oblique spring interposed between the hoof and 
the rest of the limb for the prevention of excessive 
concussion, becomes a direct and rigid prolonga- 
tion of the shank, and so communicates to the 
whole limb, and to that delicate plate of muscles, 
which forms its only attachment to the rest of the 
frame, the shock of every stroke of the hoof 
against the ground. If we begin at the hoof, and 
trace the direct consequences upwards, we shall 
find first that the hoof, no longer resting flat on 
the ground, but bearing chiefly on the toe, becomes 
liable to contraction, both directly from the resist- 
ance of the iron shoe, and indirectly (which is the 
most frequent symptom) from internal inflam- 
mation resulting from the same cause ; that the 
small bones of the foot, squeezed together by the 
weight resting directly on the extremity of the 
coffin bone, are all in their turn liable to inflam- 
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mation at their points of juncture, the navicular 
bone especially, which is so often the seat of the 
worst cases of lameness, that the deposit of bone 
being stimulated by the pressure and concussion 
to which all the parts are thus exposed, the joints 
become liable to callosities and bony enlargements, 
which too frequently involve the whole foot in 
some of the worst species of unsoundness, in shape 
of ossified cartilages and ringbone. Following 
the mischief up the leg, we next find the back 
sinew, which nature only designed for the purpose 
of lifting the foot and contracting the pastern, 
deprived of all opportunity of exercising its pro- 
per functions, and so exposed to these enlarge- 
ments consequent on that state of relaxation, so 
often mistaken for sprain in the back sinew. 
Ascending higher, we find increased tendency to 
bony deposits, consequent on accumulated con- 
cussion of the parts promoting the formation of 
enlarged splents, which, though callous in them- 
selves, almost invariably produce lameness when 
they exceed very limited dimensions, by pressing 
against and irritating the sensitive sheaths of the 
tendons which play over and beside them ; and 
finally carrying our investigation to the upper 
extremity of the limb (with the cursory remark 
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that this tendency to increased bony deposits, 
caused by accumulated concussion consequent on 
the straightening out of the pastern joint, will 
affect the bones of the arm and shoulder as well 
as those of the foot and shank), we find the plate 
of muscles forming the attachment by which the 
blade-bone is fixed to the trunk suffering as well 
as the rest of the limb from the same evils ; the 
shock of every stroke of the hoof against the 
ground, no longer broken by the elastic play of 
the pastern joint, being communicated directly to 
these fibres, which, not being designed by nature 
for resisting such concussions, are often affected by 
inflammation, and even rupture, producing the 
most serious cases of shoulder lameness. 

But the evil does not rest here ; this bending of 
the knee and straightening of the pasterns neces- 
sarily throws the fore feet backward ; these now 
standing in the way of the hind feet, the latter 
also. fall back from their proper position, thus 
aggravating the evil already existing by throwing 
a still further burthen upon the fore feet, which, 
again yielding to the increased bending of the 
knees and greater erectness of the pasterns, called 
for by the increasing necessity for finding some 
progressive power independent of the true pro- 
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pellers, creep back a little farther, and push the 
hind feet more and more from their natural posi- 
tion, till the latter, no longer resting flat on the 
ground under an oblique pastern, but propped 
on the toes with the pastern extending similarly 
to the fore feet, become liable to similar evils, 
only that those bony deposits which are the in- 
variable accompaniments of concussion, taking the 
form of splents on the shank bone of the fore leg, 
assume the more formidable character of spavin 
in the joint of the hock. 

Such are the pains by which nature admonishes 
us of the abuse of any of her provisions; and as 
her arrangements have been systematically dis- 
regarded, time out of mind, by the manner in 
which we task our beasts of burthen, it is not 
surprising that, with the addition of other similar 
abuses conjointly, they should be productive of 
evil consequences to the horse generally, and that 
he should come into the world with an inclination 
to a faulty carriage, and predisposed to disease. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY RESTORED. — DISORGANISA- 
TION PREVENTED. 

It is obvious that all those evils would have 
been avoided if, in first subjugating the horse to 
his uses, man had either taken means to adapt the 
burthen to the figure of the animal, so as not to 
disturb the natural centre of gravity, in which 
case the horse would have preserved his balance 
without any alteration in extent of his action ; or 
else, before imposing the burthen, had trained the 
animal to a new and extended action, such as 
would adapt itself to that new distribution of the 
weight to be carried; in which latter case the 
natural balance would be exchanged for an arti- 
ficial one, but the animal would still move in 
equilibrium, and so escape the consequence of 
being thrown on other resources for motion than 
on those which nature has provided. 

It is equally obvious now, that in seeking to re- 
store the animal to a proper use of his powers, 
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and to preserve him from the innumerable ills 
that attend on the perversion of those purposes 
of nature of which he has been made the victim 
and example, it is open to the trainer either to 
exert himself to bring the animal back to the 
natural balance of the wild horse, and then to im- 
pose his burthen in such a way as not to disturb 
that balance, or else to extend the natural action 
sufficiently to prepare him for the reception of a 
burthen imposed in the usual manner. That the 
former course is the one more strictly agreeable 
to the provisions of nature, I do not doubt, and 
that in not adopting it we expose ourselves to 
some bad consequences, I am well persuaded ; still 
the difficulty of making any convenient arrange- 
ment for draught or burthen which does not con- 
form to the adopted seat behind the withers, and 
the immemorial adhesion of society to the long- 
established mode of harnessing and saddling, ren- 
der it almost impossible that it should get practi- 
cally that preference to which in principle it is 
entitled. 

The only course open to the breaker or trainer 
is the latter of the two mentioned, it being effica- 
cious not only for the full development of the. 
powers of the animal, but also for complete pre- 

13 
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vention and even cure of those ailments which 
I have already enumerated. 

The earlier the creature can be put into the 
hands of the trainer for this purpose the better. 
The cervical and dorsal vertebra, which must in. 
most cases receive a new direction, are after the 
age of three years comparatively stiff and settled 
in that false position to which I have adverted as 
being more or less entailed on the whole equine 
race in these countries. It may be compared to 
the prevailing stooped shoulders and narrow chests 
of the population of crowded manufacturing towns ; 
and as the drill-serjeant, in forming recruits drawn 
from such districts for the reception of the knap- 
sack, begins by forcing back the shoulders and 
elevating the head, so must the trainer, who would 
qualify the young horse for the reception of his 
rider or other burthen, commence his operations 
by the corresponding process of elevating this ex- 
tremity of the spine ; not by the temporary and 
ruinous expedient of straightening out the limbs 
which support it, and thereby bringing on all the 
complicated ills which I have enumerated, but by 
a permanent alteration in the carriage of the 
animal's neck and shoulders. 

This alteration is effected by mechanical re- 
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straint, adapted to the varying figures submitted 
to it The ewe-neck, where, by elevating the 
head we depress the cervical vertebrae still further, 
will obviously require a different arrangement of 
the reins from that resorted to with the arching 
neck. Space will not admit any minute descrip- 
tion of the apparatus to be employed ; suffice it to 
say, that a yoke or furniture having the property 
of adjustment suitable to every case can be con- 
veniently fitted on any horse, and will have the 
effect, in a few lessons more or less, according to 
age and formation of the animal, of forcing him 
to raise the spine at the shoulder, being the 
process, in his case, corresponding to the forcing 
back of the spine at the same point in the human 
figure. 

True it is, neither in the case of the biped, 
nor of the quadruped, can this alteration be ef- 
fected without some degree of inconvenience, and 
even temporary pain ; but it would be as unrea- 
sonable to compromise the efficiency of our troops 
out of a mistaken sensibility for the sufferings of 
the recruit, as it is for some enthusiasts to sacrifice 
all hopes of rendering the horse permanently 
master of his proper powers from their reluctance 
to subject him to a temporary discipline. 
r 4 
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Supposing the alteration, however, to be effected, 
the very first consequence of it will bring the 
trainer into collision with another prevalent pre- 
judice. It will readily be seen, that in proportion 
as the shoulder is elevated, the weight is more 
thrown back upon the hind quarters, while the 
fore legs, being proportionately lifted from the 
ground, no longer have the same opportunity of 
catching or pushing at the surface that was 
afforded to them while the shoulder remained in 
its depressed condition. The consequence is, that 
the animal at once, and as a matter of necessity, 
begins to work his haunches with an energy 
proportioned to the increased demand upon them. 
But the very operation of putting the horse to 
the vigorous employment of his true instruments 
of progression, is unfortunately met at the out- 
set by a prevailing idea, that putting the horse 
on his haunches, or "uniting him," as it is 
technically termed, is attended with bad conse- 
quences to the hock. To this it might be a* 
sufficient answer to say simply, that nature, having 
designed the haunches as the true seat of the 
animal's progressive power, would never allow 
their legitimate use to be attended with bad 
consequences of any kind, either to themselves 
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or to the neighbouring parts of the limb, for 
disease is the invariable attendant only of the 
abuse, but never of the due use of any of natures 
provisions; but however strongly the case may 
appear to have been made for the application of 
that argument, it may be well to meet the objec- 
tion upon different and independent grounds: 
and first, the true cause of hock ailments is not 
the excess, but the defect of action in the 
haunches, for the hocks then have to do the 
work that the haunches leave undone, and the 
haunches leave their work undone for this simple 
reason, that if they opened out and closed up to 
their full extent at every stride, the hind foot 
must needs come forward to a place where the 
fore foot stands in its way and impedes it ; and 
the fore foot stands there, because the bent knee 
and straightened pastern have thrown it back 
from its proper place under the point of the 
shoulder ; and the knee has been bent, and the 
pastern has been straightened, because the 
shoulder has from time out of mind been depressed 
by the imposition of burthens in advance of the 
point to which the animal has been taught to 
bring up his propellers; so that by elevating the 
fore hand, getting the fore feet out of the way, 
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and putting the horse on his haunches, we not 
only do not throw any additional strain upon the 
hocks, but really relieve them of an undue task, 
which we thus transfer to the proper instruments 
provided by nature for its performance. But 
further, this operation of "uniting the horse," 
which under that name is so much reprobated, 
is not only not condemned, but highly approved 
of, when it shows • itself under another name, and 
in consequences affecting another part of the body. 
Every one knows how much a " good mouth," as 
it is called, is prized among all the lovers of the 
horse. " Does he ride to a good mouth ? " is more 
frequently than any other the first inquiry of an 
English dealer. In Ireland we say, as one of the 
best commendations we can bestow, that such a 
horse is " well snaffled," that he is light on 
hand, and so forth; and yet, if the matter be 
looked into, it will be found that the quality we 
so much commend does not reside in the mouth 
at all, for, so far as mere organisation is con- 
cerned, the mouths of all horses are as nearly as 
possible alike; and if the jaws of the hardest 
mouthed " borer " in the world were submitted to 
the anatomist, side by side with those of the best 
snaffled and easiest managed animal, it would be 
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impossible for him to tell which was which, unless 
indeed from the greater tenderness of the so-called 
"hard mouth," caused by the merciless pulling 
which its supposed callousness to the bit too 
frequently encourages. For this idea, of some 
mouths being callous is a mere vulgar prejudice ; 
the mouth of every horse is exquisitely sensitive ; 
the only callousness in the business is in the 
feelings of the rider, or rather let me say, in his 
judgment, for if that were as sensitive to the facte 
before his eyes, as the bars of the horse's mouth 
are to the bit with which he lacerates them, he 
would perceive that his horse leans on his hand 
for support, not because he does not feel the incon- 
venience, but because he cannot help it It is sup- 
port the " hard-mouthed " horse looks for, in nine 
cases out of ten, and he is driven to seek that 
support wherever he can find it ; and the reason 
why he needs it is simply this, that his fore hand 
has fallen below its proper limit, and so has to 
support an undue share both of his own weight 
and that of his rider.. The consequence is, as has 
been already shown, that his fore legs fall back, 
and in their turn force back the propellers; the 
haunch no longer works through the whole of 
its proper span of action, for it cannot close 
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completely up without bringing the propellers 
fully forward, and they, as we have seen, cannot 
get fully forward on account of the impediment 
offered by the displacement of the fore feet, which 
in their turn are equally unable to recover their 
proper position, while the shoulder continues 
depressed ; the drooping head must be supported, 
no matter at what oost of pain to the bars of the 
poor animal's mouth. But raise the shoulder, 
get the fore feet out of the way, set the haunch 
to work, in other words, " unite " your horse and 
bring up his propellers, and you at once find his 
balance restored, his action extended, his speed 
and strength sometimes nearly doubled, and his 
head, which used to hang with so irksome a weight 
upon the arm of his rider, erect, free, light upon 
the hand, and perfectly sensitive to every admoni-* 
tion of the bit. 

Such, in at least nine cases out of ten, is the 
true explanation and cure of the so-called " hard- 
mouth," as well as of the uneven mouth, so termed 
when the horse pulls by one side of his mouth and 
moves obliquely. In the remaining cases, the 
cause is usually to be foundKn some natural mal- 
formation or acquired distortion of the vertebras 
of the neck, causing the head to incline to a 
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particular side, and so offering an obstinate re- 
sistance to the rein, which pulls in the opposite 
direction. Putting the horse on his haunches, 
indeed, will not cure this defect; but if the 
animal be not in balance, it will facilitate the 
cure, by leaving the head and neck free to the 
unimpeded operation of such other remedies as 
the skill of the trainer may enable him to adapt 
to the varying circumstances of each case. 

To elevate the anterior extremity of the spine, 
then, with a view to restoring the animal to a 
proper state of balance, is the object of the first 
lesson given in this system of training ; and, as 
observed, that object is attainable by a variety of 
means, suitable to the varieties in form, habit, and 
temper exhibited by the horses placed in the 
trainer's hands. 

If I be right in these views, founded as they are 
on the first principles of mechanical philosophy, 
it would follow that for contracted hoofs, ring- 
bone, navicular disease, splents, spavins, curbs, 
shoulder lameness, and all the rest of the organic 
diseases which affect the legs of horses, as well 
as those cases of supposed lameness which are 
nothing more than irregularities of the action, the 
radical cure ought to be sought at the hands, not 
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of the veterinary surgeon, but of the veterinary 
trainer. Such a conclusion will no doubt appear 
startling to the profession, but if the facts be as 
I assert, the conclusion is inevitable. 

Thus is that principle, upon which my friend 
Mr. Clarendon has established his world-wide cele- 
brity as a superior trainer, explained and given 
to the public through that spirit and generosity 
which generally will be found to characterise the 
refined and enlightened gentleman. 
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CHAP. V. 

HANDLING OF THE COLT. 

Before the introduction of the much-vaunted 
f < Rarey system" (of which I am no advocate when 
applied to young horses generally), the colt was, 
as an initiatory lesson, led with the cavesson on, 
which, in animals well brought up and accustomed 
to their headstalls, might almost be dispensed 
with, they being accustomed to lead from their 
earliest days ; but now, I understand, the strap and 
surcingle is sometimes substituted, but of course 
only where under-bred cattle are the subjects, — 
-it being far too foolhardy an operation to apply 
where young race-horses are the pupils, diaphrag- 
matic hernia being no very agreeable, and yet 
quite possible, contingent. I have practised, with 
very great success, Mr. Earey's method of subju- 
gation, which, for the purpose of svbjugatirig, is 
doubtless most effective in skilful hands ; but for 
the mere . object of attaining that mastery which 
can be acquired by less dangerous or less compli- 
cated means, I must, for one, put my veto to 
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it. A roller put on loosely, a crupper carefully 
guarded so as not to cause irritation of the skin, 
a good, safe cavesson, with flat web leading-line, 
good long boots on the fore legs, and a careful 
man, accustomed to the animal, to lead it about the 
country for a fortnight or more, according to its 
temperament, is preferable. Some will sooner 
than others become accustomed to the hitherto 
unusual objects, and may, therefore, the sooner be 
proceeded with in their training. 

Tying up the colt comes next to be dealt with ; 
and considering how momentous an operation it 
is in connection with the future welfare of the 
animal, as I have endeavoured to show by Mr. 
Clarendon's theory, too much consideration cannot 
be given to it. Let the proper balance be attained, 
and your foundation is properly laid ; remember 
that by it not only can strength be augmented, 
but speed accelerated. Great care must be taken 
in proper application of the requisite harness, 
as colts are very fidgetty, and anxious to disencum- 
ber themselves of the unwonted trappings, which, 
if successful in, will insure a repetition of the at- 
tempt. Hurry should be avoided, particularly 
with thorough-bred youngsters, as time is neces- 
sary to bring them under complete subjection, 
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and their tempers are liable to be ruined if great 
caution, patience, and time is not given to them ; 
and considering that some of those beautiful and 
fragile-looking creatures are heavily engaged, and 
if properly attended to may be worth to their 
owners thousands of pounds, he will be not only a 
reckless but wantonly dishonest man, who, through 
any want of temper or attention, will permit evil 
to come to his charge in any shape that he can by 
any means within the compass of his power avoid. 
Those " young uns " are full of life and spirits, and 
will no more submit to ha^ty correction or rough 
handling than would a spbiled and petted child, 
without rebelling. It is by gentleness, skill, and 
progressive means only that we can get them 
cheerfully and effectively to render us that service 
it is our object to attain. 

After the tying up has been productive of the 
desired consequences, in getting the subject into 
attitude and perfect balance as he stands, lunging 
may be commenced with. The colt, booted and 
caparisoned as for leading, should be taught to 
move in a circle round the man holding the web- 
bing or lunging rein, attached to a ring in the 
centre of the nose-band of the cavesson. An as- 
sistant is necessary, and the place chosen for the 
a 
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operation should be an even piece of turf or 
plough, free from stones. As soon as he becomes 
accustomed to the circular mode of progression, 
and the " reverse step," so necessary to avoid giddi- 
ness and an undue strain upon either leg, you 
have then at your disposal a most efficacious 
means of keeping him quiet during his training, 
as you can give what work you deem necessary 
when excess of es freshness n demands it. Amongst 
the many numerous evils attendant upon the race- 
horse, is one crying error worthy of mention, that 
is, the belief that he should not be " united * or 
borne upon his haunches, the ignorant opinion 
being, that if borne back upon his haunches he 
could not extend himself; the contrary being 
plainly the fact, from what has hitherto been 
shown. Next comes the " mouthing," which should 
only be dealt with by skilful persons, as some 
breakers actually effect what they ought without 
intending it ; in other words, they get the animal 
into form without knowing upon what principle, 
or how it is done, and are just as likely to ruin 
him. 

Before "backmg" is gone on with, the saddle 
should be put on, and the animal allowed to ac- 
custom himself to it. The " Barey " system, of 
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permitting the horse to smell or touch everything 
with his nose before approaching him too closely 
with it, cannot be too highly recommended ; from 
examination and observation, I had adopted the 
habit many years ago, before I heard of the 
talented American. The saddle for the colt 
should be roomy and well stuffed. The withers 
are tender, and in some, higher and thinner than 
in others, so that it will be advisable to suit the 
saddle to the subject; when on, the girths should 
not be tightened more than is sufficient to keep 
it in its place. From time to time a greater 
pressure may be resorted to, so that the animal 
may gradually become accustomed to the squeez- 
ing which he will eventually have to endure. 
Two or three days lunging in the saddle before 
backing is attempted is very commendable, as it 
accustoms the youngster to the unusual burthen, 
and prepares for reception of greater ; two stone 
of shot in bags sewn to a canvass belt one foot 
long, may be laid across the saddle and secured 
there, with the weight equally distributed on 
each side. "When the colt thus becomes accus- 
tomed to weight on hfe back, he should be taken 
out and lunged until tired, or nearly so, with the 
saddle on ; he may now be returned to his box, 
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and while there carefully and steadily mounted, 
encouraging and fondling him all the while, and 
not remaining on for more than two minutes; 
after dismounting get on again, and off, and on 
again; all very quietly, and all the while en- 
couraging and petting the animal. When accus- 
tomed to the mounting in doors, and perfectly 
tranquil under the unwonted discipline, he may 
be led out with a boy on his back, and led about 
for some time; when he has had a sufficient les- 
son he should be returned to his stable without 
being unburthened of his rider, as it is not wise to 
dismount out of doors, fearing an objection may 
be raised by the youngster in harness as to getting 
on again. It is much easier to impress with little 
trouble your wishes upon the instinct of your 
pupil within doors than out, where various things 
are existing and momentarily occurring, calculated 
to distract his attention. 

There is a very prevalent habit, which is pro- 
ductive of bad results, viz.: the beating young 
horses for faults committed of which they had 
never been taught the impropriety. First, by re- 
petition make the animal understand your wishes, 
until by compliance he gives evidence of compre- 
hension; and subsequently, should he evidently 
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from wilfulness transgress, chastise him as Mr. 
Karey recommends, with one or two sharp cuts, 
and a chiding voice ; this will have the effect of 
intimidating, whereas a continuance of the flog- 
ging would defeat your object, by getting up the 
colt's temper, or rendering him frantic from ner- 
vous excitement. 

Young horses, when out of the breaker's hands, 
should be carefully used, and their strength should 
not be overtaxed ; it is the abuse of early training, 
and not the use, which works mischief 
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CHAPTER L 

STABLE MANAGEMENT. 

We cannot consider any subject in connection 
with the horse of more paramount importance 
than that with which we are now engaged, 01* 
one throughout which more ignorance and error 
prevails, or less desire of amendment generally. 
Laying aBide altogether the claims of humanity, 
and treating the matter from the narrow view of 
self-interest, it behotes every owner of a horse to 
give the subject his best attention and considera- 
tion, rendering his useful and faithful servant 
more easy, healthful, and happy, and eradicating 
the germ of those direful diseases which apathy 
and ignorance are daily sowing. 

When man bends to his will any animal in 
Creation's scale, I believe, though permitted to 
do so, he is accountable for the use and abuse 
of the power vouchsafed him ; and if so, the 
account in the case Horse versus Man will be a 
heavy one. To render happy, aB a captive and 
artificial lot will admit of, any of our dumb 
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servants, we should, as far as is within our powers 
study the natural habits of the animal, that by 
their application in some degree we might render; 
the artificial state to which we have been per- 
mitted to reduce them, if not very comfortable, 
at least tolerable. In a state of nature, we find 
the horse roaming his native savannahs and luxu- 
riant plains, browsing at will upon the verdant 
and succulent herbage, and cooling his thirst 
from the crystal stream as nature prompts him* 
gathering renewed health and vigour from the 
pure and untainted air; no sudden transitions 
of temperature, except what summer demands 
from winter, and for which " He who feeds the 
raven, and marks the sparrow's fall," has, in the 
bountifulness of His universally extended wisdom* 
so amply provided in summer and winter coatsi 
each for their respective season, and without the 
disagreeable concomitant of a tailor's bill* Free 
from man's harassing injustice, he lives a vigorous 
animal to a great age, until, in the order of crea* 
tion, Nature releases him from her thf aldom. So 
is the horse, in a natural State. What is the 
parallel, in an artificial state? Instead of the 
field and exhilarating atmosphere, we have gene-^ 
rally the close stable and foetid effluvia ; for the 
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cooling and moderate draughts of water, ad nature 
prompts, we have the noxious gulphs that the 
famished animal deliriously swallows to quench 
Ids fiery thirst — for the succulent blade of his 
natural dietary has been not only suspended, but 
dry hay, oats, and beans have been substituted, 
in addition to the inflaming qualities of which 
heaps of warm clothing are to be borne, woollen 
cases on his head and legs, heaps of clothes on his 
body, to be stripped off whenever he is called 
upon to face the cutting sleet, and penetrating 
blast* This mode of treatment is opposed to his 
nature — is at variance with his instinct and or- 
ganisation* For the cool and refreshing herbage 
and elastic sod, so congenial to the feet, they are 
in the stable either resting upon hard stoues, or 
buried in heating or contracting straw; water, 
which nature dictates to be taken in small quanti- 
ties, to suit the capacity of the small stomach of 
the animal, is given only twice a-day, and in 
noxious draughts; while, to culminate the poor 
sufferer's wrongs, gome atrocious and ignorant 
rascal of a groom commences to give him It " coorse 
o' med-i-cine," prescribing similarly for the fat or 
lean, the gross feeder or delicate eater, the old 
br the young ; into all alike are crammed aloes, 
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icalomel, nitre, arsenic, cordial balls, diuretics, 
and Heaven knows what, that nothing but the 
most extraordinary tenacity of life could resist 
successfully. Medicine, judiciously administered, 
is a powerful and efficient agent in reducing the 
horse to that high state of artificial excellence 
which the duties he is called on to perform abso- 
lutely require ; but in the hands of the ignorant 
and uneducated professors of stable knowledge 
which abound, it is deleterious and dangerous to 
a degree. Likewise, the judicious use of clothing, 
and the proper housing of the horse, is not only 
necessary but commendable. It is the flagrant 
abuse, and not the use of such agents, I wish to 
combat. Horses have doubtless lived and worked 
so abused ; but if a longer life and greater amount 
of work can be insured by an opposite and not 
more expensive course, are we not bound, both 
from humane feelings and interested motives, to 
pursue it ? 

Upon what principle is it that dark stables are 
tolerated ? Will it suffice for their total abolition to 
assure the public, that from them are derived the 
numerous cases of defective eyes and total blind- 
ness, so prominent a feature in the ills that horse* 
flesh is heir to, more particularly when acquainted 
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with the fact, that in his natural state the occur- 
rence of blindness is unknown in the animal, 
and that man has a stronger predisposition to it 
naturally. There is a common error, that requires 
elucidation and correction, viz., the generally 
accepted idea, that a dark stable makes a horse 
rest better, and evidence more health and spirits 
at liberation from it, than when confined in one. 
well lighted. He comes out, no doubt, more 
warily, stares about more wildly, and gambols 
more freely after issuing from it, than from a well- 
lighted one. But be undeceived as to its being 
the effects of health* The sudden transition from 
darkness to light shocks and dims his power of 
vision, which causes a more gingerly and cautious 
step, erect ears, and timid bearing — (observe the 
ears of a blind horse, when treading his way un- 
guided) — when the eyes accommodate themselves 
to the distressing light, distressing, because igno- 
rantly excluded from his stable ; the poor animal 
feels rejoiced at his release from the dispiriting 
influence of a dark prison-house, and in the 
plenitude of his happiness, he " bucks " and jumps 
for joy, exhilarated by a sense of freedom and 
sudden restoration to those blessings, air and light, 
his heritage from his Creator. 
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How can we doubt the enervating effects of 
darkness upon animal life and spirits ? The most 
hardened malefactors have been reduced to sub- 
mission by it and solitude. Light is as essential 
to a healthy condition as is any other natural 
requirement, even food itself; and an animal can 
no more be healthful and comfortable without the 
one than the other. All the horse requires from man, 
to be vigorous and useful, is as near an approxi- 
mation to his natural dictates as circumstances 
will allow, namely, light, air, food, and exercise, 
with water more frequently than is customary. A 
short continuance in the latter system will con- 
vince the most sceptical of its importance, as 
generally a less quantity is so taken than when 
the animal is allowed to drink ad libitum twice 
a-day. 

Ventilation is imperative to the health and 
general soundness of animal nature. The air 
we inhale is a very different one from that which 
we expire : the former is atmospheric, and charged 
with life-sustaining qualities; the latter is con- 
stituted of deleterious gases, inimical to animal 
life. If not, therefore, carried away by proper 
ventilation, a combination of its poisonous quali- 
ties with the atmospheric air renders its inspira- 
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tion a matter of certainty ; and, as effect following 
upon cause, if the life-supporting qualities of that 
air be impregnated with death-dealing gases in 
insufficient quantities to suspend totally the func-i 
tions of nature, we have, beyond the possibility 
of controversion, a proportionate deterioration of 
constitutional power. 

The atmospheric air is a subtle compound 
fluid, consisting of two gases, viz., oxygen and, 
nitrogen, the former being the ingredient to 
which it owes its vivifying qualities, the latter 
serving merely to dilute it, being in itself too 
powerful. The medium by which it exerts its 
agency are the lungs or lights — two bodies situ- 
ated on either side of the chest, composed of at 
set of vessels for carrying the air into the infinite 
small cells at their extremity ; another set, termed 
veins, to carry the impure blood to the outside of 
these cells to be purified ; and a third set, to carry 
the blood, when purified, to the heart, to be distri- 
buted by its powerful diffusive action throughout 
the body. The blood, in its course through the 
system, becomes impregnated with a peculiar 
matter, termed carbon, which is very obnoxious to 
the animal economy, so much so, that if the 
Wood containing it were to pass through the 
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vessels of the brain, immediate death would en- 
sue ; the blood loses in a degree its capacity for 
heat; it is therefore requisite to get rid of the 
poison, and regain its lost caloric, which beautiful 
provision of nature is accomplished by the oxygen; 
of the air attracting and uniting with the carbon 
of the blood, forming carbonic acid gas, a very 
deleterious poison. This operation being per- 
formed, and the air being of no further use, it is 
expelled from the lungs, changed very much in 
quality, being in the first place much hotter, and 
also having lost a portion of its salubrious pro- 
perty or oxygen, in room of which is taken up 
a portion of poison, or carbonic acid gas; this 
addition and subtraction of principles occurs from 
six to eight times per minute. Now when we 
consider there are other poisons pervading the 
stable, also enervating and injurious to animal 
sustenance, consisting of sulphureted hydrogen, 
&c, and foetid ammoniacal exhalations from the 
faeces and urine, what must be the evident 
consequences ? That were it not for the timely, 
though accidental interference, of the groom in 
opening the door of the stable in the morning, 
it is within the limits of possibility that the truly 
miserable quadruped would shortly be suffocated, 
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seeing that a tenth part per cent, of carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere would ensure it. 

The question may occur to the reader not well 
informed on the subject before us : Why does 
not this poison collect in the atmosphere out of 
doors, seeing that at all times there is plentiful 
sources of it in the respiration of animals, com- 
bustion, fermentation, &c. ? It would be so if the 
most minute dispensations were not attended to 
in that almighty whole, creation, under the neveiv 
sleeping eye of a bountiful and vigilant Providence; 
and if by one of these beautiful arrangements, — 
the attributes of the mighty Governor of animate 
and inanimate nature, — the casuality had not been 
anticipated by the principle of vegetable existence; 
it being ordered that that enemy to life, carbonic 
acid gas, should be decomposed by them, retaining 
the carbonic, and setting the oxygen, the vivifying 
fluid of animate nature, free. 

Here is an example to follow — a page from the 
workings of Nature ! See how she provides against 
evil results, certain to ensue from existing causes, if 
not anticipated as we have seen ! Let us, there- 
fore, innovators though we be, adhere to the rule 
laid down to us, and not, by confining in a close 
house poisonous gases, defeat the beautiful ar» 
H 
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f angement of that Almighty whose every work i$ 
awe-inspiring, from excess of its merciful and 
wondrous complication. 

There is admittedly a desire on the' part of 
sportsmen to render as comfortable as they know 
how, their horses ; have stables the perfection of 
architectural art; but a large majority either do not 
want to trouble themselves by enquiry, or axe 
satisfied to do as their fathers did* An entrance 
into the generality of stables will forcibly strike 
the observer with the very neglectful and impure 
state in which they are kept; and if he should 
hazard an observation to the owner upon the want 
of ventilation, he may be pointed out a couple of 
holes cut in the door, which, as may be inferred* 
he intends for entrance of pure, and exit of im- 
pure air ; he has not taken a philosophic view of 
the subject, nor remembered that the superior 
weight of the atmosphere prevents the exit of 
the poisonous and lighter fluid. 

The proper means to be adopted for the purifi* 
cation of the stable, will be having a mode of 
ingress for the pure air, about two yards distant 
in the walls of the stabley near the foundation, 
and a similar channel for egress at the opposite 
wall, above the horses' heads, as high as possible. 
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The holes over the heads may be nine inches 
square, and those on a level with the ground at 
the opposite wall not more than four inches. The 
working of such machinery can be easily dis- 
covered, by placing a feather or lighted candle at 
the openings near the ground, when either will be 
blown inwards, proving an inward current of 
atmosphere or pure air ; while a similar trial at 
the holes near the ceiling will show an outward 
stream of the lighter poisonous gases. The man 
must be either very obtuse in intellect, or very 
reckless of his own interest and his servant's com- 
forts, that after consideration of these facts will 
neglect the remedy within reach of the poorest 
or most niggardly. 

• Ignorant grooms will frequently stop the venti 
lators with hay, more particularly in winter, either 
not knowing, or not caring, that ventilation is as 
requisite at one season as another; and that if 
accustomed to a healthful current of air, the tnost 
tender horse will never take injury from it. 

In building stables, I should never have them 
lofted, preferring straw and hay houses on the 
ground-floor attached. I would also recommend 
brick floors, with the barest incline in stalls that 
will suffice for cleanliness, as sloping stalls are to 
h2 ryrv-r^O 
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the poor animals places of purgatorial torment, 
only temporarily alleviated by their absence at 
work or elsewhere. A horse resting in the natural 
state when standing, will face down an incline ; 
and many in the plenitude of their wisdom expect 
to give repose, by tying him in a contrary direc- 
tion to that which nature dictates. It would ex- 
ceed the intended limit of this essay were I to 
enlarge upon the subject, and by an anatomical 
synopsis prove the why and wherefore : suffice it 
to say, observation of the poor animal's attitude 
when standing in stalls with a considerable incline, 
their hanging upon the collar-shank, and uneasy 
changing of legs, will testify to anything but re- 
pose of frame. 

Pipes sunk for conducting the urine to a liquid 
manure receptacle, will be found to materially en- 
hance the dryness, cleanliness, and comfort of 
stables, and to save for the farmer a valuable 
addition for agricultural purposes. 1 object in 
toto to tying horses' heads installs; the animals 
are thereby debarred volition, and must place 
themselves, in what should be their hours of ease, 
not as they wish, but as their master or custom 
ordains. Dung or litter should never be allowed 
to accumulate for a moment, but should be re- 
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moved to the dung-heap, which should never be 
within smelling distance of a stable. Any one 
desirous of seeing proper stable system carried 
out, had better pay a visit to Mt. Murray, Brough- 
ton Mews, Manchester, and if not improved and 
enlightened I am much mistaken. The more room 
a horse has, the less liable will he be to diseased 
legs and stable accidents. Though stalls may in- 
differently accommodate moderate horses, I should 
say boxes were indispensable for valuable ones. 
I recommend crushed oats in preference to corn 
au naturel; but for hard work it should not 
be given without beans. A thermometer should 
always be a stable adjunct, and the temperature 
regulated accordingly. The system of bedding 
down horses in the day-time is wrong. The me- 
chanism of the foot is peculiar for delicacy of 
structure; surrounded by a flexible sheath in a 
horny case, whose efficiency is consequent upon 
its flexibility, or power of assimilating its form to 
the delicate parts it was formed to shield and 
sympathise with, by elasticity relieving pressure ; 
when in a natural state, and in constant contact 
with the sod, damped by rain or moistened by dew, 
everything seems calculated to promote flexibility. 
In the stable the contrary is the case ; constantly 
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buried in straw, they cannot throw off that which 
is at all times being generated in them. They 
dry, harden, lose flexibility, and so far from per- 
forming the part nature intended, they press upon 
the delicate and sensitive parts beneath, generating 
"grogginess." 

This evil is easy of amendment: let the horse 
stand on the. bare floor of his stable during the 
day-time, with his feet stuffed with cow-dung. 
The litter should be placed anywhere rather than 
in his stable, for the generation of ammonia from 
the urine with which the litter may be impreg- 
nated, is productive of serious mischief to the 
eyes. A judicious amount of warmth is very de- 
sirable in a stable, and which is quite consistent 
with thorough ventilation ; but overclothing is a 
very ignorant and injurious custom. So far from 
inducing health, vigour, and development of 
muscle, the practice has an opposite tendency, 
rendering the animal more sensible of any transi- 
tion of temperature in this variable climate- Let 
less clothes, and more "elbow grease," be the 
rule of your stable. 

Were we to consider the use to which water is 
subservient in the regimen of the horse — that of 
softening and aiding the digestion of his food — 
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I am sure we would all agree in condemning the 
(system which custom — that bane to progress and 
improvement — has established ; and instead of al- 
lowing him water morning and evening, give it to 
him before and after each feed, giving a full 
bucket in the morning, a few " go downs " after 
it; at mid-day a few "go downs" before and 
after ; and in the evening half a bucket before and 
after his feed. This mode will assist in forming 
the food into a pulpy mass, for the more ready 
action of the gastric juice. In the present or more 
common administration of water to the horse, it 
is all given before the food, passes out of the 
stomach into the large intestines, and when the 
food is eaten, the object for which nature intended 
the liquid to be taken is defeated by its absence. 
• Condition. — I approach this subject with diffi- 
dence. To lay down any rule for the training of 
horses in general would be truly absurd, for it is 
only by studying the constitution and predisposi- 
tion of each animal to generate fat, &c, that we 
can hope to guide our administration of work, &c. 
fio as to arrive at the acm6 of our desires ; a con- 
summation desirable in the extreme, if we remem- 
ber* that not only the health and comfort of the 
animal, but possibly the life of his rider, may be 
h 4 
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a dependent consequence. Another material con- 
sideration is the breeding of the horse about to 
be put in training; also, whether he is stout- 
hearted or a "cur." The work that would only 
be sufficient for one, would far exceed what was 
judicious if applied to the other. Many are ad- 
vocates for long, slow work for hunters, giving 
four hours' walking exercise, and only occasional, 
short, smart gallops. This may do well enough 
in a bad-scenting country, where checks are many 
and hunting slow ; but for horses intended for a 
grass country, where scent lies, and hounds race, 
I object to it, because, for such fast work, horses 
must be perfect in what is called wind; and the 
heart being one of the chief agents in produdng 
it, it appears to me necessary to give that descrip- 
tion of work most calculated to prepare that or- 
gan to respond to the severe and protracted call 
upon its prolonged and alarmingly accelerated 
action in the chase. 

No horse should be put into training after his 
summer keep, which we will suppose to have been 
on " hard meat, " in the first instance, without 
being subject to a complete overhauling; for if 
there be any symptoms of unsoundness, they will 
be aggravated by work, so that it will be mow 
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prudent to rectify anything objectionable in the 
germ, than have to succumb to its progress when 
the horse was beginning to get "fit." If, how- 
ever, in health and good heart, he is likely at this 
period to require a dose of physic, and after it is 
set* two days' rest, then two days' walking exercise, 
increased each day until it comes to six hours, 
three morning and three afternoon, alternated 
with trotting and slow cantering. Upon the 
fourteenth day from the " setting of the physic,'* 
he should, if the treatment recommended has 
been observed, be rather "clear," and looking 
vigorous and healthy. If not very high, or gross 
all through, I should merely use a hood and breast- 
sweater, and send him one mile and a half gallop, 
slow for a mile, three-quarter speed the remainder. 
I should continue his walking exercise, alternated 
with sharp half-mile canters, without clothes, for 
three weeks longer, when, if still inclined to 
grossness, I should give him a long three-mile 
sweat, with clothes, where I considered them want- 
ing; but generally I object to sweating hunters in 
clothes, and contend that the horse trained with- 
out, can be brought out better developed, and less 
liable to cold ; a very great desideratum, when we 
remember the sudden changes our horses are sub- 
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jected to in the hunting-field. With the race- 
horse it is different :. warmly clothed, he is care- 
fully saddled, led to the post, sent his race, scraped 
or dried, clothed comfortably, and returned to his 
stable. His being rendered susceptible to atmo- 
spheric influences upon the open pores does not 
much matter, for he is too cautiously guarded ; 
but with the hunter it is very much otherwise. 
Accustomed to the same stable treatment, and no 
matter what his original or natural hardness, by 
factitious appliances rendered equally susceptible, 
we expose him to a very severe ordeal, which, 
though his constitution may withstand, is never- 
theless calculated' to shorten his life ; engendering 
rheums, and sowing the seeds of chronic, glandu- 
lar, and other affections. 

After his sweat, I should keep him at shorter 
walking exercise, more trotting, and canters in- 
creased to rattling gallops at half and three-quarter 
speed, given as his appearance warranted ; and this 
I should continue for three weeks longer, at the 
expiration of that time giving another dose of 
physic; after which, for ten days, I should give 
less severe work, at the expiration of that time 
giving a five-mile gallop without clothes, at a 
merry hunting pace, and giving one such gallop 
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once or twice a week, according to the nature of 
the subject under treatment* Occasionally, before 
commencing hunting, horses should be sent across 
country, to bring into power and practice the 
muscles in their fore-quarters* A neglect of this 
precaution is ill advised, as want of practice and 
power in these muscles causes them to tire much 
sooner than the hind-quarters, which are always 
brought into play in the gallop* Hear " Stone- 
henge" on the subject:— "Many a good horse," 
he says, speaking of training for steeple-chasing, 
" has been sent to a first-rate trainer for the flat, 
and from a neglect of this precaution (exercising 
the muscles used in jumping) has been sacrificed ; 
whereas, if his jumping muscles had been trained 
as well as those engaged in galloping, he might 
very probably have been successful. It has been 
supposed, perhaps, that his training has been of a 
character to unfit him for the distance, and so 
sometimes it may \ but more often the defeat has 
arisen from his being thrown out of cross-country 
Work, with the result to which I have here al- 
luded. Most regular trainers are well acquainted 
with the mode of bringing out horses for all dis- 
tances over the flat, and therefore they would not 
Heglect to do what is required for the purpose } 
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but a great many are not aware of the necessity 
for this practice, and hence the unfortunate result 
which often attends their efforts. It is exactly as 
if a man were trained for rowing, without putting 
an oar in his hands; that is, by walking and 
running alone, which would get his wind and 
general condition into a high state of fitness, 
but his arms, being untrained, would tire at a 
very short distance. This is an extreme illus- 
tration, it is true, but merely an exaggeration 
of an evident truth ; for there are some muscles 
about the shoulders which are very slightly 
used in the gallop, and yet are essential to the 
recovery of the shock coming down from a 
height, as in the ordinary jump of the steeple- 
chaser. These muscles must be trained quite as 
much as the propellers, and in default of such, 
treatment as I have advised, the horse is almost 
sure to fall. Now, if any one will watch for the 
cause of the falls that happen so frequently, he 
will find that the vast majority take place on the 
landing-side, with symptoms not of want of power 
behind, but of getting away after the effort, which 
power evidently resides in the fore-quarters. The 
fore-feet seem to stick in the ground, whether 
sound or deep, and the horse falls over, making 
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very often a somersault, tftid at other times going 
down without an effort, as if the shoulders and 
arms were perfectly paralysed." 

It is much easier to train thorough-bred than 
under-bred horses ; they are better feeders, while 
doing strong work, and will admit of more liber- 
ties being taken with them. The course of train- 
ing for half-bred horses should be similar in 
practice, but not as severe. The look, feel, and 
appetite, must be the trainer's best guide; and 
without experience, book knowledge is likely 
enough to lead to mischief. As regards the 
amount of provender, that, too, must be increased 
or limited by circumstances. 

The treatment of hunters has been vastly im- 
proved since "Nimrod," with the talent which 
distinguished him, wrote down the erroneous 
system of turning out the hunter to grass during 
the summer. After the season is over, rest is 
necessary and acceptable to the horse, and were 
it not that the uses to which he is applied by 
man require an artificial, not natural, state, I 
should be one against "Nimrod," presumptuous 
as it may appear of me. But as things are, he 
has it all his own way ; for it is inconsistent, after 
bestowing time, labour, and expense in acquiring 
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condition, to undo it all completely by an unlimited 
allowance of green and succulent food, changing 
the fine and glossy coat into a rough and dull 
one, and rendering the animal fat, plethoric, and 
unwieldy, the very opposite to what is required. 
In former days, when hounds went no faster than 
a man could " kick his hat," turning out to grass 
might be allowed; but now, when a race-horse 
is often very busy trying to live in a prominent 
place, and that it is remembered six months wilL 
be required to get a horse fit for a race if thrown 
by on grass, the fallacy of the System advocated 
and indulged in by our worthy progenitors will 
be apparent. 

Horses, however, will be put to grass by some, 
in defiance of every consideration; and for the 
poor horse's sake, more than in any way to assist 
the erroneous system, it may be humane to. 
mention that when taken up from grass he should 
be put into a cool box, without clothing, and get 
slop, bran mashes for three or four days, then a 
light dose of physic, and a light sheet thrown over 
him. After the physic is "set," he should get 
three feeds of oats and bran mixed daily for 
a week ; the curry-comb and brush may be used, 
and gentle exercise given twice a day. As no- 
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thing can be more vexatious to a sportsman than 
finding his horse unsound when got into condi- 
tion, it will be advisable to have his eyes and 
wind examined ; for horses are liable to get in- 
flamed eyes at grass, and cataracts subsequently ; 
also, many become "Koarers" or « Whistlers," 
from the injudicious manner in which it is custo- 
mary to turn out horses, without preparing gradu- 
ally their system for the change of regimen it is 
to experience. Horses' mouths also become amiss, 
and require handling until again familiar with 
the bit ; want of this necessary precaution causes 
many a good horse to be spoiled or discarded by 
his owner, who parts with him in disgust. 

Summering Hunters. — This part of stable 
management requires attention, as well as other 
branches. A loose house, plenty of air, a light 
rug, turf-mould, sawdust, or sea-sand, I have 
found on an emergency equally useful, also tan 
stuff. Now is the time to rectify any ill effects 
the winter's work may have been productive of. 
Inflammation of feet and legs is very common, so 
that alterative food and medicine may be given ad- 
vantageously. Two feeds of corn daily, with a little 
green meat and bran, are most useful ; and allow 
me most strongly to recommend one handful of 
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Glauber salts, discolved in a pint of warm water, 
that quantity to be put three times a week into a 
bucket of water, which should be left in a con- 
venient place for the horse to drink when he 
pleases ; it will not purge visibly, but its effects 
are undeniable upon the feet and legs, in cases 
of Rplents, spavins, bony excrescences, or deformity 
from knocks, sitfasts, &c. The effect of the red 
ointment, prepared by Mr. Ferguson (V. S.), of 
Harry-street, Dublin (which he sends by post), 
is truly wonderful, and no hunting-stable should 
be without it, or indeed any man who keeps a 
horse. I have used it for years, without ever once 
knowing it to fail in desired effects. The free use 
of antimony and nitre, at any time, is highly 
objectionable and injurious. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

ELEMENTARY HORSEMANSHIP. 

The preservation of balance is here the essential 
consideration, not only in respect of the horse, 
but of ^he rider ; for if the rider do not keep his 
horse in balance, the action of the animal will be 
impeded; and if he himself be out of balance 
(which would prevent his balancing the horse), 
not only will that consequence ensue, but his own 
seat will be insecure, ungraceful, and uncomfort- 
able. To attain to such a seat as will secure his 
equilibrium, ought, therefore, to be the first ob- 
ject of the tyro ; and the formation of such a 
seat will be much facilitated by attention to some 
very simple elementary considerations. It is one 
of the rudimental laws of gravitation, that if any 
body, such as the person of a rider on horseback, 
overhang the base on which it is supported, it will 
have a tendency to fall over, which can only be 
counteracted by external force, or by the exertion 
of muscular strength. 

Now, the base on which the person of the rider 
I 2 
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is supported, is alternately the saddle and the 
stirrups ; it follows, therefore, that the rider will 
have a tendency to fall off, whenever his person 
is not directly over its point of support, on the 
saddle or in the stirrups, as the case may be ; and 
this tendency he can only counteract by adequate 
muscular exertion. 

But as all his muscular force (independent of 
the awkwardness and fatigue attendant on such 
continued exertion) ought to be employed in the 
control of his horse, or in such other exigencies as 
may arise, it becomes desirable, in the first place, 
that he shall attain such a seat as will keep his 
centre of gravity directly over the base on which 
it is for the time supported. But, as I have 
mentioned, it is so supported from two points 
alternately, viz., the saddle and the stirrups. 
Consequently, if these two points be not^ in the 
same vertical line, the rider, to avoid falling off, 
will be obliged to shift the position of his body 
at each motion of the horse, so as to bring his 
centre of gravity alternately over each ; and, in 
fact, this is the method of riding which we every 
day witness in our streets and parks, and is especi- 
ally observable in trotting, where we see three but 
of four of our ordinary horsemen " jogging along" 
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in a series of these awkward movements, rendered 
necessary by their having their feet far in advance 
of their seat on the saddle, so that at each vertical 
motion of the horse (which the good rider avoids 
by rising from the saddle, and pressing the stir- 
rups), they are obliged to shift the body to a cor- 
responding extent; thus, not only altering their 
own centre of gravity, at the cost of much tire- 
some and unseemly exertion, but, what is worse, 
breaking up and confusing the action of the best 
paced horse, by continually shifting the weight 
he has to carry; a process which, I need hardly 
say, alters and shifts the centre of gravity of the 
whole mass, and consequently leaves the best 
trained animal uncertain how far to bring up 
his propellers. 

With such a seat, the strongest man will be 
comparatively powerless in the saddle, and the 
most distinguished figure look mean and con- 
strained. The repose so essential to a dignified 
carriage, cannot consist with these 'anxious and 
irregular movements ; the steadiness of hand re- 
quisite for the support and control of the animal, 
and without which both horse and rider are in 
constant danger of coming to the ground, is 
wholly unattainable ; and the sense of insecurity, 
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combined with conscious awkwardness, render^ 
the ride itself a species of irksome probation, 
rather than a delightful and exhilarating exercise. 

But when the stirrup is brought perpendicu- 
larly under the saddle, then both points of sup- 
port are on a line with the centre of gravity at 
the same time, and, consequently, one uniform 
position keeps the body of the rider over both, 
as each in succession becomes the point of 
support. 

This seat once attained, the rider will himself 
be in balance, no matter where the saddle may 
be placed; for the seat will always be under 
the shoulder, and the stirrup under the seat. 
But to complete the equilibrium of the whole 
machine, it will be necessary to regulate the 
position of the saddle, so that when the rider 
occupies his seat, the additional weight may 
either coincide with the centre of gravity of the 
horse (which would be perfection of balance), or, 
where that is impossible, that it may, at all events, 
lie within the limits of such action as the animal 
has been trained to. 

Then the complete balance is established ; the 
horse moves with the same freedom as in his 
native pastures, the only difference being, that 
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Jiis weight has been increased by the imposition 
of a load, which his habitual action is competent 
to sustain and propel, and which he finds precisely 
where custom has brought his limbs to expect it; 
while the load itself - — neither lying a dull weight, 
like an inanimate burthen, nor jerking backward 
and forward, like an unskilful horseman — accom- 
modates itself by an easy and spontaneous move- 
ment to every motion of the horse, affording at 
the same time support, guidance, and encourage- 
ment ; in a word, endowing the energies of the 
brute with a portion, as it were, of the rider's 
reason. 

If the seat so attained were found inferior to 
other more easily acquired postures, in any of the 
requisites for perfect horsemanship; if in that 
position, for instance, the hand of the rider were 
less able to compete with the pull of the reins ; 
or if in the leap, his person were more exposed to 
the tilt of the hind quarters, and so his seat less 
secure; then it might be doubted whether it 
were worth while, for the preservation of a perfect 
balance, to subject the rider to these inconveni- 
ences; but, as it always happens where a true 
principle is the foundation of our reasoning, 
whatever is pointed out by that principle will 

14 
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be found consistent with everything else that 
properly connects itself with the subject, so here 
we find the seat indicated by the necessity of 
balance to be that in which all the powers of 
man and horse act together with the greatest 
amount of ease and efficiency, in the performance 
of everything that appertains to perfect horse- 
manship. 

At first sight it might appear, as if that pos- 
ture which beginners are disposed to assume, 
from the analogy that naturally suggests itself 
between sitting upon an ordinary seat and upon 
the saddle, and in which the legs are stretched 
forward in an extended state, with the stirrups 
pushed up towards the horse's shoulders, would 
afford the means of offering most resistance to the 
pull of the reins, however awkward and insecure 
it might be in other respects; for here the resist- 
ance from the stirrup is nearly on a line with the 
direction of the pull, while in the perpendicular 
posture it is nearly at right angles to it. But 
when we consider that action and reaction are 
equal and opposite, we shall easily perceive that 
any oblique action on the stirrup, communicating 
its reaction through the outstretched limb, has a 
direct tendency to tilt the figure back upon the 
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saddle in a direction which neither gravitation 
nor muscular action can oppose; so that before 
the rider can avail himself of the resistance of his 
foot in such a position he may be said to have 
already lost his seat. 

But the perpendicular position of the vertical 
reaction of the stirrup, supposing it to be commu- 
nicated in full force to the person, is directly met 
by the downward pressure of the rider's weight, 
and this alone is sufficient to reinstate the figure 
in its proper position. But that upward tilt, even 
before it comes into opposition to the gravity of 
the body, is broken and carried off by the spring 
of the knee, at which there must necessarily be a 
slight angle, to bring the foot back to its position 
under the seat; so that in the perpendicular posi- 
tion the whole weight and muscular pressure of 
the rider descend upon the seat and stirrups 
without any counteracting influence whatever : — 
the more the rider in such a position presses the 
stirrup, the lighter will be the grasp which his 
thighs will take of the saddle, and the more im- 
movable the resistance which his trunk will offer 
to the pull of the reins. 

On the contrary, in the oblique position, every 
pressure of the foot will react against the trunk, 
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because it will neither be broken by spring at the 
knee (the leg in that position being necessarily ex- 
tended), nor opposed by the vertical force of gravi- 
tation, and will consequently detach not only the 
seat, but the thighs themselves from the saddle. 

To pull such a rider out of the saddle, the run- 
away horse will only have to overcome a resistance 
equal to the difference between the rider's weight 
and the pressure on the stirrup ; so that the more 
he presses on the stirrup, the lighter he*will be to 
lift. 

To pull the balanced rider from his seat, not 
only must his entire muscular power be overcome, 
but his entire weight must be lifted vertically up 
out of the saddle ; and that by a force acting at 
right angles to the axis of his figure, which is 
practically impossible. 

So also the perpendicular position is found the 
most convenient for avoiding those shocks which 
are inseparable from all high action. It is impos- 
sible to bring the figure into this position without 
making such an arrangement of the limbs, from 
the hip downwards, as brings the flat of the thigh 
in immediate contact with the saddle, with the 
back of the limb turned outward ; in which posi- 
tion it is evident that the immediate line of con- 
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tact at the seat must be limited to a very small 
portion of the person, and that directly under the 
weight. A vertical shock striking the rider here 
may lift him vertically, but his position will be 
immediately restored by the counteracting influ- 
ence of gravity ; and if the shock be of a peculiarly 
violent nature, it may be avoided altogether by 
detaching that portion of the seat from the saddle, 
which the command of the stirrup enables the 
rider at all times to effect, without in the least 
degree interfering with the main line of his 
attachment, extending down the entire length of 
either limb. By this simple movement the 
balanced horseman moves erect over the highest 
leaps in an easy curve, corresponding with that 
described by his horse's centre of gravity, to which 
his knees and thighs attach him, but wholly un- 
affected by the violent motion of the hind quar- 
ters, out of the influence of which he has thus 
raised the only portion of his person liable to such 
disturbance. On the contrary, the oblique seat 
exposes the rider at every leap, and indeed at 
every high pace, to a tilt from behind, which he 
can only avoid by the awkward expedient of 
throwing his trunk and shoulders so far back as to 
shift his seat forward out of the way of the visita- 
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tion; a sudden grip with the calves of his legs 
being the only substitute left for the attachment 
of the thighs which is necessarily broken up by 
the movement. 

It is true, "this seat of balance" is not to be 
attained, but by pains and practice. The sitting 
posture, to which we are habituated, inclines the 
limbs to a wholly different arrangement from that 
to which we must conform them in the saddle; 
the hips and haunches, so little used in other 
active exercises, must be made flexible and obe- 
dient; the feet must be used in a posture directly 
opposite to that taught by the dancing-master; 
presence of mind, so little called for in the ordi- 
nary walks of life (but which is in itself a neces- 
sary attendant on the position of equilibrium), 
must be cultivated and established; a daring con- 
fidence in the power of balance to carry the rider 
through everything, and over everything, that his 
horse is equal to, must be so implanted in the 
mind, that there will be no room for doubt or 
hesitation in the moment of difficulty. In a 
word, the rider, as well as the horse, must go 
through his proper course of training ; or that of 
the animal, in the first instance, will have been 
of no avail. 
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Is it not strange, that with so many difficulties 
on every hand, with so much to be acquired, and 
so much to be forgotten, horsemanship, of all 
the other exercises that contribute to make a 
fully accomplished person, is the only one for 
which instruction seems to be considered wholly 
unnecessary? We should justly call the young 
person a fool, who would stand up in a crowded 
ball-room without having received a lesson ; who 
would attempt a duet, while ignorant of the 
gamut ; or who would fight a duel with rapiers, 
never having so much as handled a foil. But 
custom has reconciled us, amongst other monstrosi- 
ties, to the sight of hundreds of aspirants to horse- 
manship, who do not hesitate to vault into the 
saddle without a single preliminary lesson, there 
coolly, and as a matter of course, to perpetrate 
such blunders, and exhibit such awkwardness as, 
if they occurred in a quadrille or other dance, 
would cover the transgressor with confusion. 

But to those who, regarding horsemanship as 
an accomplishment, set themselves to learn it, 
like any other branch of a complete education, 
the toil and pains of learning are repaid by very 
great pleasures and advantages. If the educated 
horseman be fortunate enough to possess a well- 
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trained horse, he keeps him so ; if. he mount an 
animal whose balance is defective, he soon dis* 
covers the defect, and removes it ; every ride, to 
such a horseman, is an exercise of the mind a& 
well as of the body, and redounds to his profit* 
not only in point of recreation and health, but 
also in a positive addition to the value of his pro* 
perty. In the hunt or steeple-chase, while others,, 
mounted, perhaps, on higher-bred and better 
horses, may be seen leaping short, or " running 
baulks " at every fence — their horses being in that 
state of extension which renders them incapable 
of collecting themselves for a well-measured and 
fearless spring; the educated rider will be ob- 
served, even on an inferior animal, timing his 
stride, and uniting him in such a way, as to bring 
him up to every fence with his propellers directly 
under the weight, and ready at the shortest notice 
to throw their whole energy into the leap, which 
accordingly is scarcely ever unsuccessful; for it 
is a very wretched hackney, indeed, that does not 
possess force enough, if properly directed, to carry 
eleven or twelve stone over an ordinary fence, 
though such fence may often be seen to stop the 
most generous hunter, when brought to leap with 
his propellers insufficiently advanced. Many sad 
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accidents I have seen to man and horse from this 
cause. I once witnessed, in a single day's steeple-* 
chasing, the death of five beautiful animals by 
short leaping. All came to the point for * taking 
off" in the extended state; so that the spring 
being from the shoulders instead of the haunches, 
and consequently insufficient to propel the weight 
through a wide enough span, caused them to chest 
the fence instead of clearing it. 

The "united" state is that in which only the 
horse can be said to be fully amenable to the 
control of the reins. The runaway horse, as if 
conscious of the fact, invariably gets up his back, 
and throws himself on his shoulders when break- 
ing away, and in such a position it requires con- 
siderable skill and no slight exertion of strength 
to pull the animal up; for the vertebrae of the 
neck are stretched out very nearly in the same 
line with the pull of the reins, and the forehand 
<cannot be got up, or the pace moderated, till the 
reins can be brought to act on these vertebras like 
& bow-string, which in that position is sometimes 
very difficult to effect. But the fleetest and most 
spirited horse, if in balance, will be free from this 
vice ; for the pull of a child's hand on the reins 
in such a state of carriage tells more on the figure 
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of the animal than that of the strongest man 
against the outstretched neck of the " borer ," 
so that to the other advantages which I have 
enumerated as flowing from the system of train- 
ing which I advocate, I may justly add that of 
greatly increased safety to the weak or timid, as 
well as increased comfort and satisfaction to alL 

After my observations on the improved carriage 
of the horse, I trust it will not appear presump- 
tuous in me, if I say something respecting the 
advantages that the rider also may derive from 
instruction grounded on the same principles ; for 
the same system which expands and disembarrasses 
the chest of the horse, by bringing his centre of 
gravity over its proper point of support, applies 
with equal force to the mounted equestrian of 
either sex. To attain the ** seat of balance," the 
rider, whether lady or gentleman, must throw 
back the upper part of the person, so as to bring 
the weight directly over the saddle. This arrange- 
ment of the figure is necessarily accompanied by a 
hollowing of the spine at the waist, the effect of 
which/coupled with the retraction of the head and 
shoulders, is to expand the chest to its full limits. 
And as the blood is vitalised by the influence of 
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atmospheric air in the lungs, and the amount of 
vital energy acquired at each inspiration depends 
upon the extent of the lungs engaged in this pro- 
cess, it follows that this extension of the chest, 
especially when we are borne rapidly through fresh 
and pure air, is a certain means of giving increased 
vigour to all the vital functions ; and I may add, 
that wherever healthy action is so induced, exhila- 
ration of mind is its inseparable attendant. This 
is a fact well worth the serious attention of parents* 
It is well known, and every head of a family must 
have observed, that young people of both sexes, 
but especially young lads who are passing out of 
the age of boyhood — are frequently affected with 
dulness of spirits, in some instances amounting to 
a dangerous degree of melancholy. It is not for 
me to speculate further on the causes which so 
convert the laughing boy into the* morose youth, 
than to say, that about this period of life there 
appears to be an increased demand for vital energy, 
while as yet the puerile lungs are not of sufficient 
capacity to admit a competent supply of vitalising 
air : — under such circumstances out-door exercise, 
of an exhilarating kind, is the natural and *eady 
remedy. Walking may answer the purpose, to a 
certain extent; but after a moderate amount of 
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exercise in that way, the increased action of the 
lower limbs exhausts all the increase of energy 
acquired from the freer exercise of the lungs, and 
the body can no longer impart any overplus of its 
animation to the mind. But in riding, where the 
limbs are comparatively at rest* this exhausting 
demand does not exist, and the mind at once par- 
takes of increased animation of the body. Taking 
the fresh air in an open carriage might at first 
sight appear equally beneficial; but the sitting 
posture as usually adopted is that of the contracted 
chest. To the extent only of breathing purer air 
is it an advantage; but where the patient* who" 
would breathe purer air, and more of it, can bear 
the slight additional fatigue of riding on horse- 
back, the saddle is emphatically the "seat of 
health : " and, to conclude these observations with 
an application of the subject with which they have 
been chiefly occupied, I will add, that the fatigues 
and dangers of the saddle will be more or less — 
very great or utterly insignificant — just in propor- 
tion as the horse and rider are in defective or in 
proper balance. 

Such are the principles which every competent 
judge of the subject will, I think, subscribe to; and 
thus it is that Mr. Clarendon, so celebrated as a 
breaker and riding master, teaches. 
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CHAPTER L 

BIDING TO HOUNDS. 

"Biding to hounds" and " hunting hounds " are 
two very different things. The majority of those 
who keep hunters now-a-days, and ride pretty 
" straight," imagine they understand the "noble 
science " completely. This is a great mistake ; as 
for fifty men that can " cross country " respectably, 
you will not find five who can tell when a hound is 
really hunting, or, when the pack have "checked," 
how far the leading dogs "carried it on." To en- 
joy the exhilarating influence of the chase, it is not 
necessary that a man must understand " hunting ;" 
but there are some few leading features of which 
a knowledge will be useful, for the avoidance of 
mischief, and perhaps " coming to grief." As a 
general rule, I would impress upon the tyro the 
advisability of keeping quiet, and avoiding thrust- 
ing himself forward at the wrong time, always 
taking care to allow hounds to get on "good 
terms" with their fox before he rides up to them ; 
watching the leading hounds; and keeping wide of 
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the pack. By not doing so, the hounds may be 
hurried on, and overrun the scent ; when a " check * 
ensuing, he finds himself in the middle of them, 
with perhaps a favourite dog or two maimed by 
his horse; and the air resounding with sundry 
calls of " Hold hard, sir !" " Where the devil is he 
riding to ? n &c. Young fellows are too fond of 
te showing off;" and a majority of men at a meet 
near some great city, where the attendance is 
motley, really turn out more to display the ac- 
curacy of their "get up," than from any great 
penchant for the sport. Here, what contrast will 
present itself between the varied characters I The 
quiet unassuming genttemcm sportsman, a beau 
ideal, from his horse to his heavy-handled hunting 
whip, is a very different order of being from the 
flashy, vulgar, ostentatious individual, whom a 
favourable speculation has suddenly endowed with 
wealth, and a red coat as a consequence ; the ac- 
curacy of its dimensions, and perfection of cut, 
can, however, never convey that stamp which ia 
the heritage of aristocratic lineage, of breeding in 
the man, and excellence in his avocation. No one 
thing is more repugnant to every feeling of a man 
of birth and refinement than vulgar and ignorant 
assumption ; and considering that it is to the for- 
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mer order we are chiefly indebted for the promo- 
tion and vitality of national sports, he must be in- 
deed a hopeless wretch who, upon a knowledge of 
the objectionableness of such a bearing, and to 
whom it is most offensive, would persist in conti- 
nuance of it. Fox-hunting, embracing as it does 
in the list of its numerous devotees and admirers 
various classes and denominations, is sufficient evi- 
dence that, like some chef de cuisine of culinary 
art, compounded of a number of ingredients, 
which, though forming a delightful whole, are still 
grateful to a diversity of palates — fraternisation, 
under the genial influence of an exhilarating and 
manly amusement, infuses alike into the heart of 
the noble on his four-hundred-guinea horse, and 
the hob-nailed peasant astride of a gatepost, phi- 
lanthropy, hilarity, and good-will. In the hunting 
field, in a great degree, is laid aside that starchness 
and exclusiveness, which conventionality imposes 
upon the upper ten thousand, and which, while 
the brotherhood of the chase presides, suspends 
some usages, relaxing one of the most objection- 
able features which stamp the nationality of the 
Englishman. The privilege thus granted under 
the reign of the chaste " Diana," and the latitude 
which the hunting field affords, should never be 
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abused. It behoves every man to keep in mind 
his real social position, and not to be rendered 
oblivious of it by the accident of wealth and its 
accessories* Such as come under this category will 
do well to become disciples of my. theory. From 
those that possess only the native appendages of 
their order, no objectionable result need be anti- 
cipated. 

To constitute a first-class rider to hounds, the 
following individual essentials I hold to be indis- 
pensable ; nerve, hands, seat, taste, and presence 
of mind — which last must be interpreted, an 
aptitude for quickly resolving and promptly act- 
ing in difficulties. Weight I shall not allow to 
interfere, as many "welters" are very perfect 
and forward horsemen. 

It is only for the veriest tyro that I have pre- 
sumed to append these few lines, gleaned from 
personal experience, and confirmed by corrobo- 
ration of some of the admitted authorities on sub- 
jects of this kind. For such as feel benefited 
by their perusal I intend them ; and, in writing 
them, my ambition soars no higher. 

The choice of a hunter must be proceeded 
with before we commence to ride him. I ap- 
prove of a rule strictly adhered to by a master 
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of fox-hounds for many years — a patron of the 
turf, and as good a practical judge of a horse's 
shapes and action as can be found. This gentle- 
man performed a feat of horsemanship, never 
exceeded for -brilliancy of action and genuine 
S€ pluck." So much so, that whenever the sons of 
Nimrod pay their devotions to the " rosy god," 
and the toast goes round to the honour of the 
" clever " and the gallant, the respected name of 
€e John Courtnay " * and " White-lion," will ascend 
with the " cheer of cheers." After a brilliant 
day with the Kilkenny hounds, and while the 
soothing juice of the grape circled the festive 
board, "mid toast, and song, and jocund mirth," 
conversation turned upon horses and their per- 
formance, when the " table-feat " of a noble Mar- 
quis, some years ago, was introduced as the acm6 
of all that embraced pluck in man and cleverness 
in a hunter* And it being mooted that that feat 
would never again be accomplished, the southern 
squire ordered his "gallant grey" to the fore, 
mounting him outside the Kilkenny Club-house. 
He rode up the steps of granite, thence to a flag- 
ged hall, up two flights of stairs, into the dining- 

* Master of Foxhounds in the county Cork, an Irish squire of 
large means, and a great patron of the turf and chase. 
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room, and back and forward over the table 
glasses, lights, decanters, and all — without as 
much as displacing a raisin or almond. " Huzza! 
for auld Ireland afther all ; for love, war, whiskey, 
or devilment, we lick everything but a Yankee's 
tongue," cried the elated groom of the squire, as, 
patting the gallant horse, none the worse for his 
performance, he led him to rest ! 

The rule observed by this experienced gentle- 
man invariably is, never to buy a hunter until 
satisfied of his performance with his own weight 
on, and with hounds, through a fair run; and 
never to be induced to purchase by good looks 
and flashy action alone ; being well aware that 
appearance and merit are not always co-existent. 
However, as all men cannot, like Mr. Courtnay, 
afford to purchase horses from owners who prize 
them for powers which induce the offer to buy, 
and that nothing but tempting figures would 
persuade them to part, it may be advisable to 
to give an idea of the outward conformation most 
likely to insure a possessor of it those qualities 
best calculated to resist the wear and tear of 
training, and the severe concussion to which a 
hunter is unavoidably exposed. 

During the course of a tolerable experience, both 
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as a possessor of studs, secured regardless of ex* 
pense, with an eye to "quality" and merit; and 
subsequently, as owner of horses bought as cheap, 
to be sold as dear as possible ; I have met such 
conflicting instances of merit and the reverse in 
animals of similar construction and breeding, that 
I fairly own, could I reconcile the discrepancy, it 
would have been to me " a consummation much to 
be desired." With this preface, I will say, have a 
special regard to blood, because the accelerated 
pace that fox-hounds go at, requires a "bit of a 
race horse" — except you wish, like Dan Moran 
on the priest's cocktail mare, to " go a mile like 
bl — z — s, and then be reduced to a spectaytor" 
Never reject a "queer made \in" if he possesses 
good feet and legs, with receding shoulders, depth 
of " heart," a good " barrel," deep quarters, good 
thighs and hocks, with oblique and strong pasterns. 
In dealer's parlance he may have a t€ rum look- 
ing head ;" his quarters, thougn powerful and deep 
may not be in strict accordance with the " oval 
lines of beauty;" his neck may be loose, and far 
from that gradual curve, which, with muscular 
firmness at the base, is so pleasing to a judge's 
eye ; but with properly bent hocks, elasticity, 
power, and action, " take my word for it," such a 
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customer will often "polish" a more flashy animal. 
Coat, as indicative of health, is desirable, if aris- 
ing from grooming and judicious care ; but so much 
trickery and pernicious drugging is resorted to by 
grooms and petty dealers that I " pin no faith on 
it." Colour is a great object with some of the 
cognoscenti, but, having seen good and bad of all 
colours, it has small charms for me. One man 
will have a bay, another prefers a dark chestnut, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. Where indi- 
vidual taste is consulted there will be diversity of 
opinion, for so it is wisely ordered by a dispensa- 
tion that never errs. It would be a death-blow 
to general breeding if only one coloured horse was 
saleable, as few men would risk the chance of a 
foal being of the desired hue, knowing the great 
uncertainty, even though sire and dam should 
correspond to a nicety. It would be nothing short 
of presumption in me to lay down points for the 
guidance of the purchase of a hunter, beyond what 
I have named, it having been so much more 
ably done by authors of works on similar subjects 
to those treated on by my aspiring, but, alas ! in- 
sufficient pen ; anji whose names, when regarded 
as competitors for public notice, make me " shake 
in my shoes," (like « Darby Delany's ghost in pre- 
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sence of Father Nolan,") fearing I may share the 
inevitable fate of many a luckless, but emulous 
(C outsider," who, with more ardour than prudence, 
has joined an exclusive and well-organised " pack." 

If, therefore, you want by theory to acquire a 
knowledge whose practical usefulness experience 
alone can teach, I refer you to those who have 
written learnedly and well, or hand you over to 
the tutelage of some trusty and competent friend 
or servant, whose knowledge from experience is 
useful, and calculated to redound to your advantage* 

There are horses to be met that will carry their 
owners to perfection, but, from some peculiarity of 
temper or style of "going" and « wearing them- 
selves," they are far from being *' any man's horse." 
Ignorant or imperfect breaking is too frequently 
the cause to which cases of the kind are attribu- 
table ; and it being far more difficult to eradicate 
bad habits, than to establish good ones, I should 
recommend such animals to be avoided — no 
matter how brilliantly they may go for one master, 
if they do not honestly for another; except the 
intending purchaser, or some one about him, is 
capable of rectifying an error that will require 
the application of time, patience, and skilled 
labour. 
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A horse properly broken can be ridden in 
almost any bridle, provided the man knows the 
difference between a rein and a hawser, and is 
not more conversant with the handling of the 
latter than the former. It is quite the contrary 
with the imperfectly educated horse, which, from 
ignorance of what is required for his mastery, and 
want of skill in application of it, is often made 
absolutely dangerous by the gags and trappings 
with which he is encumbered; and nothing but a 
good man on him for some time, a total abolition 
of gags, strangulation straps, and such abomina- 
tions, can have any desirable effect. Many most 
valuable animals are ruined by want of judicious 
management. A gallant captain, quartered some 
years ago in the south of Ireland, had a very grand 
looking chestnut stallion, got by " Speculation," 
who used to perform what I considered feats 
bordering on the supernatural. His owner knew 
not any want of nerve, for he always went straight 
as a line over the most desperate banks and a very 
deep country. But this poor animal was so be- 
devilled with instruments of torture, and his rider 
had such execrable hands, that were it any other 
horse in the world, I verily believe there would 
have been work for the coroner, and a step, in the 
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regiment. That very superior horseman and 
well-known gentleman steeplechase-rider, Captain 
McCraithe, like a good and humane sportsman, 
volunteered to ride this noted puller with a plain 
snaffle with hounds, provided that if he went well 
in it, he was to get a promise that no other bridle 
should ever again go on him. In the course of 
a month he was a most temperate animal, and I 
have seen his rescuer walking him up to a bank, 
jump him on, stand him there while hounds were 
running and horses jumping .before and behind 
him. He subsequently won some Welter Steeple 
Chases, and sold for a long price. 

I have met many "pullers" and "rushers," but 
never one that in a straight thing of twenty 
minutes I could not bring to his senses with a bit 
and birdoon — a grand bridle in good hands, but 
otherwise a most dangerous one. There are few 
men who could bring a fractious brute to "ray son," 
as Paddy has it, or if they could, would run the 
risk, or take the trouble of doing so ; believing 
that, like the luckless weight who was carried by 
a game old hunter in a good run, much against his 
will — " It may be sport, but d — n me if it's 
pleasure!" 

Many of those, emulous of being considered 
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" first flight " men, are rarely seen at the end of a, 
good thing; others go out more for the society 
and sight-seeing than from any intention of riding 
to hounds. For such men to invest largely in 
horse-flesh is absurd, and an abuse of means that 
might be better employed; 501. or 60£, will 
always, with circumspection, secure them a mount 
sufficient for their ends. But. for him who has 
the purse to pay, and the soul to dare, the horses 
of the sun are not too magnificent; and if he can 
induce old "Sol" to sell or "handicap," he is right 
to please himself. 

It is well to get away with hounds, provided 
you can do so without committing mischief; let 
them " settle ; " keep as near them as you can, with- 
out doing harm ; and seldom as possible ride " on 
a line" with them; keep to one side, and for 
choice, let it be down wind, — for as a fox generally 
turns, so you will always save ground. Don't 
forget you are in the fields to see hounds hunt, 
as well as to ride over fences, for if you attend 
only for the latter purpose, you can accomplish 
your object as well at home. The man who rides 
withoftt attending to hunting, is always making 
mistakes, and becomes a bore to genuine sports- 
men. It is necessary to be a bold rider, if you 
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want to enjoy the sport* but to thie must be added 
judgment. Keep a sharp eye to the leading 
hounds ; an elevation of the " sterns," heads up, 
a short angry chop or two, a turn here and there, 
a little energetic feathering, a total scattering, and 
you're in for a check — not upon the Bank of 
England — but of patience. Take advantage of 
it to give your horse's head a turn to the point, 
any air that, may be, comes from, but lose not 
sight of what's going on. A tf skirter " feathers, 
another joins, a note of warning and triumph from 
the " musical tongue " succeeds, — a cheer of Hark 
to Vanity! Old bitch!! Forrid hoick!! an answer- 
ing rush from the gladdened pack, an opening 
chorus, and they're away at score. 

All days, however, are not so "rosy" — a dodg* 
fox and a cold scent will change the aspect; and so 
far from finding yourself in the first u check," in 
the select company of those who " do and dare," 
you are bufFetted and almost trampled on by the 
motley herd, composed of every gradation of rank, 
from the antiquated peer to the purple hued pub- 
lican. 

Gods of the st spur and snaffle," have mercy on 
the luckless devil that gets in the rear of such a 
squadron in a lane-way newly macadamized! or 
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well filled with mud, and cattle muck ; for being 
desperate fellows at road riding, the missiles sent 
flying from the spurning feet of their chargers, in 
shape of four, six and eight-ounce three-cornered 
stones, or a mingled abomination of filth, is any- 
thing but calculated to render the recipient of such 
attentions either insensible to the shielding powers 
of hunting cap or breeches, or of the objectionable 
appearance an indiscriminate application of the 
kind is productive of. He who leads " the ruck " 
has by no means got off scot-free, for if not kicked 
in a crush, he is jammed in a gateway, to the detri- 
ment of life and limb. 

Let me counsel every beginner to guard against 
the cowardly and disgraceful act of riding too close 
on any man's line; want of "pluck" or judgment 
is no reason why, if you risk your own neck in 
your ignorance, you should also compass the life 
or limb of your neighbour. A bungle at times 
will bring to " grass" the best man and safest 
horse. Pace will a floor " the gamest upon occa- 
sions ; and may I beg to enquire where is the body 
of directors in whose office the life of the gentle- 
man giving a practical illustration of the earth's 
power of attraction over less bodies, was lately 
and heavily insured ? or what creditor, aware of 
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his being a strict tenant for life, would be seized 
with beatific reflections at beholding, even in the 
imagination, some desperate man and horse, 
"bloody with spurring, fiery red with speed," 
holding their desperate way without remorse right 
on his track ? The man who in so doing kills his 
fellow-man should be tried, found guilty, and exe- 
cuted, in the case of an ordinary sportsman being 
Ihe victim. But in the event of its being a noted 
" flyer," the indignity of "drawing and quartering" 
should be appended. v Two years' imprisonment 
and hard labour for "caught in the fact;" four 
years' penal servitude for a " second offence ;" and 
for an " old offender," transportation for life. The 
subject is too serious for jest, and in sober earnest- 
ness I implore any who may read these pages, not 
only never to be guilty of so dangerous and un- 
sportsmanlike an act, but to visit any occurrence 
of it in another with strong disapprobation. In 
some instances the nature of the country may 
render it unavoidable for a few fences, but be 
careful ; accident to a good and gallant sportsman 
would never be compensated by a good place in 
the most glorious run. 

" Condition" must be had in perfection, if you 
wish to be carried with comfort and safety. The 
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internal organization of the horse is so peculiar, 
that it is only by strict attention to the adminis-* 
tration of such requirements as I have treated of 
under the head of " Stable Management," perfec- 
tion can be secured. If any man is devoid of 
"heart," and entertains little or no feeling for 
" the dumb brute," it is likely (for such creatures 
are selfish) that he can be wounded in his self- 
esteem. If so, let me assure him, nothing that I 
know of is more hurtful to that feeling than 
witnessing the triumphant tout ensemble of a 
brother chasseur , as, with his well-conditioned 
hunter, going compactly and well, he passes you 
at a strong pace fairly " planted," a case of " stick 
in the mud," your horse's shaking tail, drooping 
head, depressed ears, tottering limbs, heaving 
flanks, and spasmodic diaphragm, plainly evincing 
want of condition* Your first thoughts will be 
irritating, no doubt; and possibly, in the thought* 
lessness of the moment, your gallant horse — that 
spite of injustice, who against the dictates of accu- 
mulated pain and distress, has, unmindful of his 
'own sufferings, nobly struggled on, until outraged 
nature would allow no further effort — may receive 
a stinging blow, or relentless spur stroke, unmind- 
ful that (S his Creator is thy Judge," The consi- 
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deration of any man emulous of the name of 
sportsman should be, to bring his horse to the 
( ' fixture " or " meet " fit to go for a man's life ; 
and when there to husband his powers by judicious 
expenditure of them, and never to give a single 
stride away that can be avoided. You should not 
imagine, as many u young 'uns " do, that driving a 
horse " helter skelter," at a rasping fence, with his 
head let go, and himself extended and going 
"abroad," will be anything like as conducive to 
your wishes, and t& your horse's creditable per- 
formance, as giving him a " steadier " within 
twenty lengths of it, so that with his powers con- 
centrated, and the centre of gravity where it ought 
to be, you can " kick him along to it," and fire 
him at pleasure, as a child would a spring gun. 
Should a mistake occur, which is not likely, there 
you are "safe as houses;" his powers being con- 
centrated, he is always ready for an extraordinary 
effort when called upon. I am apprehensive this 
attempt at elucidating what I feel may be misun- 
derstood, and that some one may " come to grief" 
through a misconception of my meaning* I do not 
object to plenty of u steam on," when an unusually 
large obstacle presents itself, that if not jumped can, 
with impunity, be burst through ; but then I must 
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be understood that going fast, and going "in 
time," are quite consistent. This is the golden 
secret : try and attain to it. 

Of light-mouthed horses I have a "holy horror," 
they are the cause of many serious accidents. Be- 
ginners cannot help interfering with horses' heads 
u across country " more than they should, so it is 
always preferable to possess one that will allow a 
hold to be taken of him. Keep your hands well 
down, and never stir them when a horse is jump-, 
ing^ under the very erroneou#impression that you 
can assist him by lifting, which is a physical 
impossibility, and the attempt at it very productive 
of mischief. 

The man who can afford it, should buy his 
horses a stone better than he wants them, and 
never let the consideration of a little more money 
prevent him (where his life may be at stake) 
from patronizing a respectable man, and one of 
character, if forced to buy from a dealer. Were 
I possessed of as much means now as in former 
years, distance should never deter me from 
having all my horses from Mr. Murray, of 
Broughton Mews, Manchester, or Mr. Potter, of 
Leicestershire, knowing, as I do, that the best 
horses of my own country (Ireland) find their 
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way to those stables at prices from 5001. down 
to 151. 

Mr. Magrane, in Dublin, has the confidence of 
many first-class sportsmen, and amongst them 
" Sir Watkin" and Colonel Cotton; and very de- 
serving I believe him to be of support. 

The internal arrangement of Murray's estab- 
lishment is conducted upon a princely scale, and 
the blooming looks and condition of 'his horses 
are rarely met within a dealer's establishment. 

Magrane's horses are always in work, and "fit 
to go ; " his stables being within a short distance 
of the Phoenix Park, the finest training ground 
possible. 

For saddles, bridles, harness, horse-clothing, 
and all the et-ceteras of a saddle-room, I'll back 
Shipley of Eegent-street, London. After many 
years' experience of first-class tradesmen, I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Shipley's work 
to be of a very superior description. 



THE END. 
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Paul's. With Maps, Plans, and Por- 
traits. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. price 80s. 
Vol. III. (completion) is in preparation, 

Br. T. BulTs Hints to Mothers on 

the Managemenfof their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room: With an Exposure of 
Popular Errors in connexion with those 
subjects. Ac. ; and Hints upon Nursing. 
New Edition. Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Bull. — The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and Dis- 
ease. By T. Bull, M.D., formerly 
Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbnry 
Midwifery Institution. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
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Brodia.— Psychological Inqui- 
ries, in a Series of Essays intended to 
illustrate the Influence of the Physical 
Organisation on the Mental Faculties. 
By Sir BsirjAxnr C. Broom, Bart. 
Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.5ti. 

Bonsen^-ChriBtiaility and Man- 
kind, their Beginnings and Prospects. 
By Baion C. C. J. BrasBir, D.D., 
D.C.L., D.Ph. Being a New Edition, 
corrected, re-modelled, and extended, 
of Hippolyttu and Am Age. 7 vols. 
8vo. £5. 5s. 

•* This Edition Is composed of three dis- 
tinct works, as follows :— 

1. Hippolytus and his Age; or. the Begin- 
nings and Prospects of Christianity. 2 
vols. 8ro. £1. 10*. 

3. Outline of the Philosophy of Universal 
History applied to Language and Reli- 
gion ; containing an Aceount of the Al- 
phabetical Conferences. 2to1s. 33*. 

8. AnalectaAnte-Nicsna. 3vo1s.8to.£2.2j. 

B nn 8 e n. — Lyra Germanica. 

Translated from the German by Cathb- 
U3TB Wctkwomh. Fifth Edition of 
the Fibst Sbsibs, Hymns for the 
Sundays and Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Second Sbbibs, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. each Series. 

* .* These selections of German Hymns hare 
been made from collections published in Oer- 
• by Baron Buiisns ; and form companion , 



Theologia Germanica: Which 

setteth forth many fair lineaments of 
Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and 
lovely things touching a Perfect Life. 
Translated oy Susakita Wutxwobth. 
With a Preface by the Bev. Charles 
KnrcHSiJBT : and a Letter by Baron 
Buhbbv. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Bunsen.— Egypt's Plaoe in Uni- 
versal History : An Historical Investi- 
gation, in Five Books. By Baron C. C. J. 
BtnrsBN, D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated 
from the German by C. H. Covtkbll, 
Esq., M.A. With many Illustrations. 
Vox.. I. 8vo. 28s. ; Vol. II. 8vo. SOs. 
Vols. III. IV. and V. completing the 
work, are in the press. 

Bishop Butler* Sketch of Mo- 
dern and Ancient Geography. New 
Edition, thorougWy revised, with such 
Alterations mtroduced as continually 
progressive Discoveries and the latest 
information have rendered neeessary. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 8d. 



Bishop Butler's General Atlas 

of Modern and Ancient Geography ; com- 
prising Fifty-two full-coloured Maps ; 
with complete Indices. New Edition, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited 
by the Authors Son. Royal 4to. 24s. 

Burton.— First Footsteps in East 

Africa; or, an Exploration of Harar. 
By Biohabd F. BtJBXOir, Captain. 
Bombay Army. With Maps and 
coloured Plate. 8vo. 18s. 

Burton.— Personal Narrative of 

a Pilgrimage to ElMedinah and Meccah. 
By Richabd F. Btjbtok, Captain, 
Bombay Army. Second Edition, re- 
vised; with coloured Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 24s. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil 
and Criminal: with a Dictionary of 
Law Terms. Maxims, Statutes, and 
Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of 
Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise 
Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post- 
Offlce Regulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 17th Edition, comprising the 
Public Acts of the Session 1858. Fcp. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer : A Popu- 
lar Exposition of All the Countries of 
the World. By the Author of The 
Cabinet Lawyer. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Calendars of State Papers, Do- 
mestic Series, published under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
and with the Sanction of B.M. Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department : 

The Reign of JAMES 1. 1808-28, edited 
by Mrs. Gbbbn . Vols. I. to III. impe- 
rial 8vo. 15s. each. 

The Reign of CHARLES I. 1625-26, 
edited by Jomr Bbucb, V.P.S.A. Im- 
perial 8vo. 15s. 

The Reigns of EDWARD VI., MARY, 
ELIZABETH, 1547-80, edited by R. 
Lbmobt, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 15s. 

Historical Notes relative to the History 
of England, from the Accession of 
HENRY Vltl. to the Death oi ANNE 

i 1509-1714). compiled by F. S. Thomas, 
3sq. 8 vols, imperial 8vo. 40b. 

State Papers relating, to SCOTLAND, 
from the Reign of HENRY VIII. to the 
Accession ofJAMES I. (1509-1608), and 
of the Correspondence relating to MAR Y 



HEW WOMB AWD NBW EDITIONS 



Calvert. — The Wife's Manual ; 

or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 
Several Occasions of a Matron BUfe. 
By the Rev. W. Calvmt,M.A. Orna- 
mented irom Designs by the 'Author in 
the style of Queen Elisabeth'* Prayer- 
Book. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CatWs Popular Conchology; 

or, the Shell Cabinet arranged accord- 
ing to the Modern System: With a 
detailed Account of the Animals, and a 
complete Descriptive List of the Fami- 
lies and Genera of Recent and Fossil 
Shells. Second Edition, improved; 
with 405 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 14s. 

Cecil. — the Stud Farm; or, 

Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf, 
the Chase, andthe Road. Addressed 
to Breeders of Race-Horses and 
Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and Te- 
nant Farmers. By Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Cecil's Stable Practice ; or, Hints 

onTrainingforthe Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road ; with Observations on Racing 
and Hunting, Wasting,. Race-Riding, 
and Handicapping : Addressed to all 
who are concerned in Racing, Steeple- 
Chasing, and Fox-Huntlng. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Plate, 5s. 

Chronicles and Memorials of 

Great Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle Ages, published by the authority 
of H. M. Treasury under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls :— 
Capgrave's Chronicle of England,edited 

by the Rev. F. C. Hixgestox, MjL 

Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Chronicon Monaster!! de Abingdon, 

edited by the Rev. J. Stevbubon, M.A. 
■ VoL.Lroyal8vo.8s.6d. 

Lives of Edward the Confessor, edited 
by the Rev. H. R. Luabd, MA. 8s. 6d. 

Monumenta Franciscana, edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Breweb, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magistri Johan- 
nis Wyclif cum Tritaco, edited by the 
Rev. W. W. Shielet, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

Stewart's Buik of the Croniclis of 
Scotland, edited by W. B. Tuenbull, 
Barrister. Vol. I. royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Johannis Capgrave Liber de lllustribus 
Henricis, edited by the Rev. F. C. 
Hingestoit, M.A. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Engli8hTranslation of Capgrave's Book 
of the Illustrious Henries, by the Rev. 
F. C. Hingeston, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

Elmham's Historia de Monaster!! S. 
Augustini Cantuarensis, edited by the 
v. C. Habdwicke, M.A. 8s. 6d. 



Chapman.— History of Gustavus 

Adolphus, and of the Thirty Years* 
War up to the King's Death: With 
some Account of its Conclusion by the 
Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. By B. 
CiLtFHAir, M,A, 8vo. Plans, 12s. 6d. 

Chevrenl On the Harmony and 

Contrast of Colours, and their Applica- 
tions to the Arts: Including Painting, 
Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Car- 
pets, Mosaics. Coloured Glazing, Paper- 
Staining, Calico-Printing, Letterpress- 
Printing, Map- Colouring, Dress, 
Landscape and Flower-Gardening, &c 
&c. Translated by Charles Mastel. 
With 4 Plates. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Connolly.— History of the Royal 

Sappers and Miners: Including the 
Services of the Corps in the Crimea and 
at the Siege of Sebastopol. By T. W. J. 
CoinroLLY, Quartermaster of the Royal 
Engineers. Second Edition; with 17 
coloured Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Conyheare and Howson's Life 

and Epistles of Saint Paul : Comprising 
a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles 
inserted in Chronological Order. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected ; with 
several Maps and Woodcuts, and 4 
Plates. 2voIs.squarecrown8vo.31s.6d. 
•»* The Original Edition, with more nu- 
merous Illustrations, in 2 vols. 4to. price 48*. 
—may also be had. 

Br. Copland's Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine : Comprising Gene- 
ral Pathology, the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental 
to Climates, to Sex, and to the different 
Epochs of Life ; with numerous ap- 
proved Formulae of the Medicines 
recommended. Now complete in 3 vols. 
8vo. price £5. Us. cloth. 

Bishop Cottons Instructions in 

the Doctrine and Practice of Christi- 
anity. Intended as an Introduction to 
Confirmation. 4thEdition. 18mo.2s.6d. 

Cresy's Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
ana Practiced. Illustrated by upwards 
of 8,000 Woodcuts. Second Edition, 
revised; and extended in a Supplement, 
comprising Metropolitan Water-Supply , 
Drainage of Towns, Railways, Cubical 
Proportion, Brick and Iron Construc- 
tion, Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
&c. 8vo.6Ss. 
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Crosse. — Memorials, Scientific 

and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician. Edited by Mrs. Cbosse. 
Potst8vo.9s.6d. 

Crowe.— The History of France. 
By Eybe Evaits Crowe. In Five 
Volumes. Vol. 1. 8vo. lis. 

Cruikshank. — The Life of Sir 
John Falstaff, illustrated in a Series 
of Twenty-four original Etchings by 
George Cruikshank. Accompanied by 
an imaginary Biography of the Knight, 
by Robebt B. Bsough. Royal 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. cloth. 

Lady Cast's Invalid's Own Book : 

A Collection of Recipes from various 
Books and various Countries. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Rev. Canon Bale's Domestic 

Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two 
Parts : Part I. Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for 
Every Day of the Week, selected from 
the Book of Common Prayer ; Past 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every 
Sunday in the Year. Second Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth; Sis. 6d. calf; or 
£2. 108. morocco. 

{The Faxict Chaplain, 12*. 
The Domestic Liturgy, 
10«. &d. 

Davies. — Algiers in 1857: Its 

Accessibility. Climate, and Resources 
described with especial reference to 
English Invalids ; with details of Re- 
creation obtainable in its Neighbour- 
hood added for the use of Travellers in 

;eneral. By the Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 

rI.A. Oxon. Post8vo.6s. 

Delabeche.— Report on the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West 
Somerset. By Sir H. T. Delabeche, 
F.R.S. With Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. Us. 

Davy (Dr. J.)— The Angler and 

his Friend ; or, Piscatory Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions. By John 
Dayy, M JD., F.R.S., &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

By the same Author, 

The Angler in the Lake District ; 

or, Piscatory Colloquies and Fishing 
Excursions in Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

De la Rive'S Treatise on Elec- 
tricity in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. Walkeb, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. Woodcuts, £3. 13s . 
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Abbe' Domenech's Missionary 

Adventures in Texas and Mexico : A 
Personal Narrative of Six Years* So- 
journ in those Regions. Translated 
from the French under the Author's 
superintendence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit 

to a Religious Sceptic. 9th Edition, 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, 

by its Author: Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman's Reply : Including 
a full Examination or that Writer's 
Criticism on the Character of Christ ; 
and a Chapter on the Aspects and Pre- 
tensions of Modern Deism. Second 
Edition, revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament : Being 
an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion 
between the Greek and the English 
Texts ; including a Concordance to the 
Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edi- 
tion, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment : Being an Attempt at a Verbal k 
Connexion between the Original and the 
English Translations; with Indexes, 
a List of the Proper Names and their 
Occurrences, Ac. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 
£3. 13s. 6d. ; large paper, £4. 14s. 6d. 

Ephemera'sHandbookofAngling; 

teaching Fly-fishing. Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Fishing TWith the 
Natural History of River-Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. Third 
Edition, corrected and improved; with 
Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo. 5s. 

Ephemera's Book of the Salmon : 

The Theory, Principles, and Practice of 
Fly-Fishing for 8almon ; Lists of good 
Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the 
best way of artificially Breeding it. 
Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 14s. 

Fairbairn.— Useful Information 

for Engineers : Being a Series of Lec- 
tures delivered to the Working Engi- 
neers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
By William Faibbaimt, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Second Edition ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fischer. — Francis Bacon of 

Verulam: Realistic Philosophy and its 
Age. By Dr. K. Fischee. Translated 
by John Oxenfobd. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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Forester. — Bambles m the 

Islands of Corsica and Sardinia : With 
Notices of their History, Antiquities, 
and present Condition. By Thokas 
Fobestbb. With coloured Map ; and 
numerous Lithographic and Woodcut 
Illustrations from Drawings made 
daring the Tour by Lient.-CoL M. A. 
Biddtdph, RJL Imperial 8vo. 38s. 

Garratt.— Marvels and Mysteries 

of Instinct ; or, Curiosities of Animal 
Life. By Gbokob Gabratt. Second 
Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo.4s. 64. 

Gilfeart.— A Practical Treatise 

on Banking. By Jambs Wilmam 
GrxBAJer, F.R.S., General Manager of 
the London and Westminister Bank. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

Gilbart.— « Logic for the Million : 

a Familiar Exposition of the Art of 
Reasoning, By J. W. Gilbabt, F.R.S. 
5th Edition ; with Portrait. 12mo.8s.6d. 

Gleig.— Essays, Biographical, 

Historical, and Miscellaneous, contri- 
buted chiefly to the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Review. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glbto, M.A., Chaplain-General to the 
Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. EditedbyBor/roirCoBirEY, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, 
from Designs by Members of the 
Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
cloth, 21s. ; morocco, £1. 16s. 

Gosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Gossb, Esq. 
With Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. 

GreathetL— Letters from Delhi 

during the Siege. By H. H. Gheatked, 
Esq., Political Agent. Post8vo. 

Green.— lives of the Princesses 

of England. By Mrs. Mart Aitke 
Evebett Geben, Editor of the Letters 
ofBoj/al and IUuetrious Ladies. With 
numerous Portraits. Complete in 6 
vols, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Greyson.— Selections from the 

Correspondence of R. E. Gbsysox, Esq. 
Edited" by the Author of The Ecttwe of 
Faith. New Edition. Crown 8vo.7s. 6d. 

Grove.— The Correlation of Phy- 

$!«? F «rce8. By W. B. Gbovb, Q.C., 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo.7s. 



Gnrney.— St Louis and Henri 

IV.: Being a Second Series of Histo- i 
rieal Sketches. By the Rev. Jos* H. I 
Gubjtbt, M.A. Fcp. 8vo.6s. I 

IfaningBeoratioiis; or, Samples 

from the Lecture-Boom. Edited by 
Rev. J. H. Guxrar. Crown 6vo. 5s. 

Gwiltf s Encyclopaedia, of Archi- 
tecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Joseph Gwuzt. With 
more than 1,000 Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by J. S.Gwxlt. 8vo.4£s. 

Hare (Archdeacon),— The life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 
Engravings. By Gustav KSnig. 
With Explanations by Archdeacon 
Habb and Sttbaskas Wxmxwobtk. 
Fcp. 4to. 28s. 

Harford.— Life of MichaelAngelo 

Buonarroti: With Translations of 
many of his Poems and Letters : also 
Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and 
VxttoriaColonna. By JosnS.Habfobd, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
revised; with 20 Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

UlnstrationB, Architectural and 

Pictorical, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Commendatore 
CAjrurAjC. R. Coobbebll, Esq.. R.A. ; 
and J. S. Harford, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Folio, 73e. 6d. hall-bound. 

Harrison. — The light of the 

Forge : or. Counsels from the Sick-Bed 
of E.M. By the Rev. W. Habbisow, 
M.A., Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duchess of Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Harry Hieover's Stable Talk 

and Table Talk; or. Spectacles for 
Young Sportsmen. New Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 

Harry Hieover.— The Hunting- 
Field. By Harry Hibovbb. With 
Two Plates. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical 

Horsemanship. Second Edition; with 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Pocket and 

the Stud ; or, Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. By Habkx 
Hieovbb. Fcp. 8vo. Portrait, 5b. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Hot ~e 
for use more than for show. Fcp. 5s. 
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Hassall.— A History of the Bri- 
tish Freshwater ALgn : Including 
Descriptions of the Desmidese and 
Diatomacee. By Aethue Hill Has- 
sall, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with 103 
Plates, £1. 15s. 

Hassall.— Adulterations Detect- 
ed ; or, Plain Instructions for the Dis- 
covery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. 
By Aethue Hill Hassall, M.D. 
Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanitary 
Commission, and Author of the Reports 
of that Commission published under 
the title of Food and its Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 
a8s.)_ With 225 .Illustrations, engraved . 
on Wood. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. 

Col. Hawker's Instructions to 

Young Sportsmen in all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting. 10th Edition, re- 
vised by the Author's Son, Major P. 
W. L. Hawxbb. With Portrait, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. 8vo.21a. 

Haydn's Book of Dignities: 

Containing Rolls of the Official Person- 
ages of the British Empire, Civil, Ec- 
clesiastical Judicial, Military, Naval, 
and Municipal, from the Earliest Pe- 
riods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Foundation of their respective 
States: the Peerage and Nobility of 
Great Britain, &c. 8vo. 26s. 

Hayward. — Biographical and 

Critical Essays, reprinted from Re- 
views, with Additions and Corrections. 
By A. Haywabd, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

The Heirs of Cheveleigh: A 

Novel. By Gbbvajsb Abbott. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sir John Herschers Outlines of 

Astronomy. Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of 
astronomical knowledge ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

Sir John Hersehel's Essays 

from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, with Addresses and other 
Pieces. 8vo. 18s. 

Hinchliff. — Summer Months 

among the Alps: With the Ascent of 
Monte Rosa. ByTHOS.W.HiirGBxrFF. 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 10b. 6d. 



Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society : With a Glance at 
Bad Habits. New Edition, revised 
(with Additions) by a Lady of Bonk. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Holland.— Medical Notes and 

Reflections. By Sir Kbwbx Holland, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen and Prince-Consort. 
Third Edition. 8vo.l8s. 

Holland.— Chapters on Mental 

Physiology. By Sir Heotjy Hollakd, 
Bart.. F.R.S., &c. Founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in Medical Notes 

* and Reflections by the same Author. 

_ Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Hooker,— Kew Gardens; or, a 

Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew. By Sir William 
Jacxbon Hooker, K.H., &c. } Direc- 
tor. With many Woodcuts. 16mo. 6d. 

Hooker's Museum of Economic 

Botany ; or, Popular Guide to the 
Useful and Remarkable Vegetable 
Products of the Museum in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. 16mo.ls. 

Hooker and Arnott's British 

Flora; comprising the Phsenogamous 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. 
Seventh Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections; and numerous Figures 
illustrative of theUmbelliferousPlants, 
the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and 
the Ferns. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. ; 
with the Plates coloured, 21s. 

Home's Introduction to the 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised, corrected, and brought down to 
the present time. Edited by the Rev. 
T. Habtwbll Hornb, B.D. (the 
Author); the Rev. Samuel Davidson, 
D.D. of the University of Halle, and 
LL.D. ; and S. Pbedbaux Tregelles, 
LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. 

Home.— A Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. By 
the Rev. T. Habtwbll Horne, B.D. 
Kew Edition, with Maps, &c 12mo. 9s. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or, the Chro- 
nicles of a Clay Farm : An Agricultural 
Fragment. By Chandos Ween 
Hoskyns, Em. Fourth Edition. With 
24 Woodcuts from Designs by Gbobge 
Cbuikbhank. 16mo. 5s. 6d. 
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How to Nurse Sick Children : 

Intended especially as a Help to the 
Nones in the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren; bat containing Directions of 
service to all who have the charge of 
the Toting. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Howitt (A. M.)— An Art-Stu- 
dent in Munich. By Anna. Maby 
Howitt. 2 vols, post 8vo. 14s. 

Howitt— The Children's Year. 

By Mart Howitt. With Four Illus- 
trations. Square 16mo. 5s. 

Howitt. — Tallangetta, the 

Squatter's Home : A Story of Austra- 
lian Life. By William Howitt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and 

Gold ; or, Two Years in Victoria : With 
Visit to Sydney and Van Diemen's 
Land. By William Howitt. Second 
Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 10s. 

W. Ho witt's Visits to Remarkable 

Places : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edi- 
tion. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 25s. 

William Howitt's Boy's Conn- 
try Book : Being the Real Life of a 
Country Boy, written by himself; ex- 
hibiting all the Amusements, Pleasures, 
and Pursuits of Children in the Coun- 
try. With 40 WoodcutB. Fcp.8vo.6s. 

William Howitt's Bural Life of 

England. With Woodcuts by Bewick 
and Williams. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

Hue — Christianity in China, 

Tartary, and Thibet. By M. 1'Abbe* 
Hue, formerly Missionary Apostolic 
in China. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 21s. : 
and Vol. Ill 10s.6d. 

Hue. — The Chinese Empire : 

A Sequel to Hue and Gabet's Journey 
through Tartary and Thibet. By the 
Abbe* Hue, formerly Missionary Apos- 
tolic in China. Second Edition; with 
Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Hudson and Kennedy's Ascent 

of Mont Blanc by a New Route and 
Without Guides. Second Edition, with 
Plate and Map. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 



Hudson's Plain Directions for 

MakingWills in conformity with the 
Law : with a clear Exposition of the 
Law relating to the distribution of 
Personal Estate in the case of Intes- 
tacy, two Forms of Wills, and much 
useful information. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. 

New and improved Edition ; with the 
Statutes enacted, and the Judicial 
Decisions pronounced since the last 
Edition incorporated. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, 

with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabine. Vols. I. and II. l6mo. 
Half-a-Crown each, sewed ; Ss. 6cL each, 
cloth ; or in poet 8vo. 12s. each, cloth. 
Vol. HI._post 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth: or 
in 16mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. sewed, 3s. 6d. 
cloth Mind Part II. Ss. sewed. 4s. cloth. 
Vol. IV. Pabt I. post 8vo. 15s. cloth ; 
16mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author's autho- 
rity, by Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. price 6s. : 
or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth; 2s. 6d. 
each, sewed. 

Humphreys.— Parables of Our 

Lor<L illuminated and ornamented in 
the style of the Missals of the Renais- 
sance by H. N. Humphreys. Square 
fcp. 8vo. 21s. in massive carved covers ; 
or 30s. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

Hunt.— Besearches on Light in 

its Chemical Relations ; embracing a 
Consideration of all the Photographic 
Processes. By Robbbt Hunt. F.R.S. 
Second Edition, with Plate and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hutchinson. — Impressions of 

Western Africa : With a Report on the 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in 
the Bight of Biafra. By J. T. Hutchin- 
son. Esq., British Consul for the Bight 
of Biafra and the Island of Fernando 
Po. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Fish- 
ing. &c., both on Sea and Land, and 
in the Fresh- Water Lochs of Scotland: 
Being the Experiences of C. Idle, Esq. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs, as represented in 
Christian Art : Forming the Fiest 
Sbbies of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Third Edition : with 17 Etchings and 
upwards of 180 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 81s. 6d. 
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Mrs. Jameson' a Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as represented in 
Christum Art, Forming tho Selojoj 
Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Second Edition, enlarged; with 11 
Etching! by the Author itnd SS Wood- 
cute, Square crown Syol 2Se. 

Mrs. Jameson's legends of the 

Madonna, as represented In Cliristian 
Art : Forming the Thibd Series of 
Barred and Leffcndarff Art. Second 
Edition. iKrtTreetecl mid en lurked ; with 
27 Etching and ie5 Wood Engravings 
Square crown bvo. 28s, 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplace- 

Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fan- 
cies, Original and Selected. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected ; with 
Etcrldnp* and Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 
I ■! : - • ■ lbs. 

Mrs. Jameson's Two Lectures on 

the Employment of Women : — 

1, Sibtebj of Chaeivt, Catholic fctnl Fro- 

n-nt^ntj Abroad nod nt Home. BeftMtt 
J.'.O ■ i- ■ i l , v. 1 12 i new Preface. Fcp. tftO.lt. 
1+ Jftf rojfHPNtojf n/ Liiowat A Second 
Lee tare on tin- Social Employments of 
^"onicu. Ftp. ^u. it. 

Jaquemet's Compendium of 

Chronology r Containing tho moat im- 
portant Hales of Oeneril History, Po- 
litical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, 
from the Creation of tho World to the 
end of the Year 185L Post Svo. 7e. fld. 

Jaquemet's Chronology for 

SchiM.ls: Onliiitiiii- the moat impor- 
tant I>at#a of frcnurid History, Folid- 
L'al, Eu'i li-MLiLHtlcak, and Literary, from 
the Creation of the World Co the end of 
the Year 1867, Fcp.8vo.3b. fid. 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 

The Edinburgh Review, A New Edi- 
tion, complete in One Vnlinne, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square Crown 
Svo. Sis. doth; or 30a, calf.— Or in 
3 vols, Mo. price <l£s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works : With Life hy Bishop Hbio. 
Revised and eoiroctcd hy the Rev. 
ClUHLBa FiflH Eden, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Now complete in 10 
vole. evo. 10b. 0<L each, 

Xemble, — The Saxons in Eng- 
land: A Htntory of tho English Com- 
monweal Lit till ihe Conquest* Hy J. M. 

Kl ■■;:•' i., -V.A, Svnhj. Bvo. 25 a, 



Keith Johnston's Dictionary of 
Geography. Descriptive. Physical, Sta- 
tistical, ami Historical i Form Ing a com- 
plete General Gazetteer of the World. 
Second Edition thoroughly revised. 
In 1 vol. of I ,#60 pages, comprising 
about {jO,tMH> Names of Places, Svo. :(&». 
doth ; or half-bound in russia, il&. 

Kesteven, — A Manual of the 

Etomestic Practice of Medicine, tly 
W. B. Kestbven, F.R.as.E., Ac, 
Square post Svo, Te. 3d. 

Kir by and Spence's Introduction 

to Entomology j or. Elements of tlie 
Natural History of Insects: Comprise 
ing an Account of Noxious and Useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, 
Stratagems, Habitations Societies, 
Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, 
&c. Seventh Edition, with an Appen- 
dix relative to the Ornriu and Progress 
of the work* Crown Svo, as . 

Lardnera Cabinet Cyclopia dia of 

History, Biography, Literature, the 
Arts ond Sciences, Natural History 
and Manufactures. A Series of Original 
Works by Eminent Weitebb, Uoio- 
plete 111 132 vols, fcp. Bvo. with Vignette 
Titles, price £!!», 10s. cloth lettered, 
Tile Works teiwratety, In single 
Volumes or Seta, price 3b. Od. cadi 
Volume, cloth lettered. 

Mrs. B, Lee's Elements of Na- 
tural History ; nr s First Principles of 
Zoology : Comprising the Principles ol 
Clasaitit-atlon, interspersed with amus- 
ing and Instructive Accounts of tho 
most remarkable Animals. New Edi- 
tion i Woodcuts, Fcp. ftvo, 7s. 6d. 

The Letters of a Betrothed. 

Fcp. Svo. price 5s, cloth, 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. 

By a LiDT, Author of Letter* on tlap* 
pitied Fourth Edition, Fcp. Svo. is. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend. By ttie Author of Letters 
to tnff Unknown Fritnd&* Fcp. Svo, Lto, 

I. EL. —The Poetical Works of 
Letltia Elizabeth Lnndon^ comprising 
t the Improvutatriec+ the Venetian Ur&c*- 
*lct t tlie Gulden Violet, the Troubadour , 
and Poetical Itemalns. t vols, lGmo, 
10s, clotb i moroccOi 1 1 a. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NSW EDITIONS 



Br. John Lindley's Theory and 

Practice of Horticulture ; or, an At- 
tempt to explain the principal Opera- 
tions of Garden! ™~ i-i—i-i 



Grounds : Being the Second ^Edition of 
the Theory of Horticulture, much en- 
larged; with 98 Woodcota. 8vo. 21s. 

Dr. John lindley's Introduction 

to Botany. New Edition, with correo- 
tions and copious Additions. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 24s. 

Linwood.— Anthologia Oxoni- 

ensis, sive Florileginm e Lusibus poet- 
icis diversorum Oxoniensium Greeds 
et Latinis decerptum. Curante Guli- 
xuco Lebtwood. M. A. 8vo. 14a. 

Larimer's Letters to a Young 

Master Mariner on some Subjects con- 
nected with his Calling. Pep. 8vo. 
price 5s. 6d. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening : Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Aboriculture, and Landscape-Garden- 
ing. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.S0s. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

and Shrubs, or Adoretum et Fructice- 
tumBritamtictm abridged : Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scienti- 
fically and Popularly Described. With 
about 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 50s. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agri- 
culture : Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, 
Laying -out. Improvement, and Ma- 
nagement of Landed Property, and of 
the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of 
Agriculture. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 81s. 6d. 

Loudon'sEncyclopaediaofPlants: 

Comprising the Specific Character, 
Description, Culture, History, Applica- 
tion in the Arts, and every other de- 
sirable Particular respecting all the 
Plants found in Great Britain. With 
upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price £3. 18s. 6d. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture. New Edition, edited by 
Mrs. Loudobt; with more than 2,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo.63s. 

Loudon's Eortus Britannieus ; 

or, Catalogue of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. New Edition, corrected 
by Mrs. Lounoir. 8vo.Sl8.6d. 



Mrs. Loudon's Lady's Country 

Companion; or. How to Enjoy a 
Country Life Rationally. Fourth 
Edition. Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gar- 
dener's Calendar, or Monthly Guide to 
what should be avoided and done in a 
Garden. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Low's Elements of Practical 

Agriculture ; comprehending the Cul- 
tivation of Plants, the Husbandry of 
the Domestic Animals, and the Eco- 
nomy of the Farm. New Edition; 
with S00 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21a. 

Maoaulay. — Speeches of the 

Right Hon. Lord Mac auijlY. Corrected 
by Himself. 8vo.12s. 

Maoaulay. — The History of 

England from the Accession of James 
II. By the Right Hon. Lord Ma- 
cattlat. New Edition. Vols. I. and 
H. 8vo. 82s. 5 Vols. in. and IV. 86s. 

Lord Macaulay's History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of James II. 
New Edition of the first Four Volumes 
of the Octavo Edition, revised and 
corrected. 7 vols, post 8vo. 6s. each. 

Lord Macaulay's Critical and 

Historical Essays contributed to The 
Edinburgh Review. Four Editions i— 

1. A Libba&t Edition (the Eighth), in 

S vols. 6to. price 36s. 

2. Complete in One Voltckx, with Por- 

trait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. priee 21s. cloth ; or 30b. calf. 

3. Another Naw Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 

8ro. price 21s. cloth. 

4. The People's Edttiok. in 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. price 8s. cloth. 

Maoaulay. — Lays of Ancient 

Borne, with Ivry and the Armada. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Macauiay. 
New Edition. 16mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth; 
or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco. 

LordMacaulay's Lays of Ancient 

Borne. With numerous Illustrations, 
Original and from the Antique, drawn 
on Wood by George Scharf, jun. Fcp. 
4to. 21s. boards; or 42s. bound in 
morocco. 

Mac Donald.— Poems. By Creorge 

Mao Donald, Author of Within and 
Without, Fcp.8vo.7s. 
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Mac Donald. — Within and 

Without: A Dramatic Poem. By 
George Mac Dohaij). Fcp.8vo.4a.6d. 

Mac Dongall. — The Theory of 

War illustrated by numerous Examples 
from History. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mac Dougall, Commandant of the 
Staff College. Second Edition, revised. 
Post 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 

Mac Dougall.— The Campaigns 

of Hannibal, arranged and critically 
considered, expressly for the use of Stu- 
dents of Military History. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. L. Mac Dougall, Commandant 
of the Staff College. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

M'Dougall. — The Eventful 

Voyageof H.M.Discovery Ship Resolute 
to the Arctic Regions in search of Sir 
John Franklin and the Missing Crews 
of "EM. Discovery Ships Erebus and 
Terror, 1852, 1853, 1854. By George P. 
M'Dougall, Master. With a coloured 
Chart, Illustrations in Lithography, 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Miscel- 
laneous Works : Including his Contri- 
butions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume ; with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth ; or 80s. bound in calf: or in 
8vols.fcp.8vo.21s. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of England from the Earliest Times to 
the final Establishment of the Reform- 
ation. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Xacleod.— JChe Elements of Po- 
litical Economy. By Heitry Duinrnr G 
Macxbos, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 

Macleod. — The Theory and 

Practice of Banking: With the Ele- 
mentary Principles of Currency,. Prices, 
Credit, and Exchanges. By Henry 
Dmrarara Macleod, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols, royal 8vo. 80s. 

MKtalloch's Dictionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce, and Commercial Navi- 
gation. Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. New Edition, corrected; with 
Supplement. 8vo. 50s. cloth; half- 
russia,558. 

M'Cullooh's Dictionary, Geo- 
graphical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and 
principal Natural Objects in the World. 
Illustrated with Six large Maps. New 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 68s. 



Magnire. — Rome ; its Ruler 

and its Institutions. ByJoiorFRAircis 
Maguire, M.P. With a Portrait of 
Pope Pius IX Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Ele- 
ments of that Science are familiarly ex- 
plained. Thirteenth Edition, enlarged 
and corrected; with 84 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained 
and illustrated by Experiments. New 
Edition, improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. 

Martineau.— Studies of Chris- 
tianity: A Series of Original Papers, 
now first collected, or New. By James 
Martxkeau. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Martineau.— Endeavours after 

the Christian Life: Discourses. By 
Jambs Marthteau. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. each, 

Martineau. — Hymns for the 

Christian Church and Home. Col- 
lected and editedbyJAMBBMARTiFEATj. 
Eleventh Edition, 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth, 
or 5s. calf ; Fifth Edition, 32mo. Is. 4d. 
cloth, or Is. 8a. roan. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies: Com- 
prising Essays chiefly religious and 
controversial. By Jakes Marxuteau. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Maunder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury : A new and popular 
Encyclopaedia of Science and the Beltes- 
Lettres; including all Branches of 
Science, and every subject connected 
with Literature ana Art. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 

Maunder's Biographical Trea- 
sury; consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, 
and. brief Notices of above 12,000 Emi- 
nent Persons of All Ages and Nations, 
from the Earliest Period of History : 
Forming a complete Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 

Maunder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Library of Reference ; com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, a Universal Gazetteer, a 
Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a 
Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, Ac. 
Fcp.8vo.10s. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Mannder's Treasury of Natural 

History; or, a popular Dictionary of 
Animated Nature: In which the 
Zoological Characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the different Classes, Genera, 
and Species, are combined with a 
variety of interesting Information illus- 
trative of the Habits, Instincts, and 
General Economy of the Animal King- 
dom. WithWOWoodcuto. Fcp.lOs. 

Mannder's Historical Treasury ; 

comprising a General Introductory 
Outline of Universal History, Ancient 
and Modem, and a Series of Separate 
Histories of every principal Nation 
that exists; their Rise. Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social 
Character of their respective Inhabi- 
tants, their Religion, Manners, and 
Customs, &c. Fcp.8vo.10s. 

Mannder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, 
and Political ; containing a succinct Ac- 
count of Every Country m the World : 
Preceded by an Introductory Outline 
of the History of Geography ; a Fami- 
liar Inquiry into the Varieties of Race 
and Language exhibited by different 
Nations ; and a View of the Relations 
of Geography to Astronomy and the 
Physical Sciences. Completed by 
William Hughes. F.R.G.B. With 7 
Maps and 16 Steel Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 

Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the 

Rev. Charles Mbrivalb, B.D., late 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

8vo. with Maps. 

Vols. I and II. comprising the History to 
the Fall of Julitu Castor. Second Edition. 28s. 

Vol. III. to the Establishment of the Mon- 
archy by Augustut. Second Edition Us. 

Vol*. IV. and V. from Augustutto Claudius, 
B.c.27 to A..D.51 32s. 

Vol. VI. from the Reign of Nero, a..t>. 64, to 
the Fall of Jerusalem, A..D. 70 16s. 

Merivale. — The Pall of the 

Roman Republic : A Short History of 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. 
By the Rev. C. Mbrivalb, B. D., late 
Fellow of St. John's College. Cambridge. 
New Edition. 12mo.7s.6d. 

Merivale (Miss). — Christian 

Records : A Short History of Apostolic 
Age. By L. A. Merivale. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

Miles.— The Horse's Foot and 

How to Keep it Sound. Eighth Edition; 
with an Appendix on Shoeing in general, 
and Hunters in particular. 12 Plates 
and 12 Woodcuts. By W. Miles, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 



Miles s Plain Treatise on Horse- 
shoeing. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition. PoetSvo. 2s. 

Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ. With Additions by the late 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D., F.R.S. A 
New Edition, revised, with additional 
Notes by the Rev. T. Gbahtham, B.D. 
4 vols. 8vo. 52s. 

James Montgomery's Poetical 

Works : Collective Edition ; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth ; morocco, 21s.— Or, in 4 
vols. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 14s. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Morals. By George 
Moore, M.D. Fcp.8vo.6s. 

Moorev— Man and his Motives. 

By George Moore, M.D. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By G. Moore, 
M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John 
Russell, M.P. With Portraits and 
Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo. £4. 4s. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works : 

Comprising the Author's Recent Intro- 
ductions and Notes. The Traveller's 
Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
128. 6d. cloth: morocco by Hayday, 21s. 
—Also the Library Edition, with Por- 
trait and Vignette, medium 8vo. 2ls. 
cloth: morocco by Hayday, 42s.— And 
the First collected Edition, in 10 vols. 
fcp.8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 35s. 

Moore. — Poetry and Pictures 

from Thomas Moore: Being Selections 
of the most popular and admired of 
Moore's Poems, copiously illustrated 
with highly-finished Wood. Engravings 
from original Designs by eminent 
Artists. Fcp. 4to. price 21s. cloth ; 
or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

Moore' 8 Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. New Edition, printed 
in Ruby Type ; with the Notes, and a 
Vignette from a Design by T. Creswick, 
R.A. S2mo. 2s. 6d. — An Edition in 
16mo. with Vignette by R. Doyle, 5s. j 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 
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Moore 8 Sacred Songs, the Sym- 
phonies and Accompaniments, arranged 
for One or more voices, printed with 
the Words. Imperial 8vo. 

[If early ready* 

Moore's Lalla Bookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 18 highly- 
finished Steel Plates from Original 
Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and 

t StephanoS; engraved under the super- 
intendence of the late Charles Heath. 
New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 
cloth ; morocco, 28a. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. New 

Edition, printed in Ruby Type ; with 
the Preface and Notes from the collec- 
tive edition of Moore's Poetical Works, 
and a Frontispiece from a Design by 
Kenny Meadows. S2mo. 2s. 6a.— An 
Edition in 16mo. with Vignette, 5s. ; or 
12s. 6d. morocco by Hay day. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. A New 

Edition, with numerous Illustrations 
from original Designs by John Ten- 
xttel, engraved on Wood by the Bro- 
thers Dalziel. Fcp. 4*o. 

tin preparation. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. A New 

Edition, with 13 highly-finished Steel 
Plates, from Original Designs by emi- 
nent Artists. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
cloth ; or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, printed 

in Euby Type ; with the Preface and 
Notes from the collective edition of 
Moore's Poetical Works, the Adver- 
tisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. 82mo. 2s. 6d. 
An Edition in 16mo. with Vignette, 5s. ; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. Hlus : 

trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New Edi- 
tion ; with 161 Designs, and the whole 
of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, 
by F. P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo. 
31s. 6d. boards ; or £2. 12s. 6d. morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, the 

Music, namely, the Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Sir John Steven- 
son and Sir Henby Bishop, printed 
with the Words. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
cloth ; or 42s. half-bound in morocco. 

The Harmonised Airs from 

Moore's Irish Melodies, "as originally 
arranged for Two, Three, or Four 
Voices, printed with the Words. Imp. 
8vo. 15s. cloth; or 25s. half-bound in 
morocco. 



Moore's National Melodies, with 

Music. National Airs and other Songs, 
now first collected. By Thomas 
Moose. The Music, for Voice and 
Pianoforte, printed with the Words. 
Imp. 8vo. 81s. 6d. cloth; or 42s. half- 
bound in morocco. 

Moore's Epicurean. New 

Edition, with the Notes from the Col- 
lective Edition of Moore's Poetical 
Works', and a Vignette engraved on 
Wood from an original Design by D. 
Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth; or 
128. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Morell. — Elements of Psycho- 
logy : Past I., containing the Analysis 
of the Intellectual Powers. By J. D. 
Morell, M.A., One of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Morning Clouds. Second and 

cheaper Edition, revised throughout, 
and printed in a more convenient form. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Morton.— The Resources of Es- 
tates : A Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improvement and General Manage- 
ment of Landed Property. By John 
Lockhabt Momon, Civil and Agri- 
cultural Engineer ; Author of Thirteen 
Highland and Agricultural Prize Es- 
says. With 25 Lithographic Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Moseley's Mechanical Principles 

of Engineering and Architecture. Se- 
cond Edition, enlarged ; with numerous 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late 
Colonel Aemine Mountain. Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen, and Adjutant- 
General of Her Majesty's Forces in 
India. Edited by Mrs. Mountain. 
Second Edition, Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Mure.— A Critical History of the 

Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By William Mube, of 
Caldwell. Vols. I. to III. 8vo. price 
36s.; Vol. IV. 15s.; and Vol. V. 18s. 

Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geo- 
graphy, comprising a complete Descrip- 
tion of the Earth : Exhibiting its Rela- 
tion to the Heavenly Bodies, its Phy- 
sical Structure, the Natural History of 
each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil, 
and Social State of All Nations. Second 
Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 
1,000 other Woodcuts. 3vo.60s. 
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NIW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Murray.— French Finance and 

Financiers under Louis the Fifteenth. 
By Jambs Muxbay. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ffeale.— The Closing Scene; or, 

Christianity and Infidelity contracted 
in the Last Hoars of Remarkable Per- 
sons. By the Rev. Ebskixb Nbalb, 
M.A. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 6s. each. 

Hormanby (Marquis of).— A 

Year of Revolution. From a Journal 
kept in Paris in the Year 1848. By the 
Maxquia ow Nobhajtby, K.G. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

Ogflvie.— The Master-Builder* 

Plan: or, the Principles of Organic 
Architecture as indicated in the Typi- 
cal Forms of Animals. By Gboboe 
Ooilvtb, M.D. Post 8vo. with 72 Wood- 
cute, price 68. 6d. 

Oldacre — The Last of the Old 

Squires. A Sketch. By Cbdhio 
Oldacbb, Esq., of Sax-Normanbury. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

shorn. — Quedah; or, Stray 

Leaves from a Journal in Malayan 
Waters. By Captain ShbbardOsbobn. 
R,N.,C.B. With a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Oshorn.— The Discovery of the 

North- West Passage by H.M.S. Invet- 
Uffator, Captain RTM'Clubb, 1850-1854. 
Edited by Captain Skbxabd Osborn, 
C.B. Second Edition, revised; with 
Portrait, Chart, and Illustrations. 8vo. 
price 15s. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of the Invertebrate Animals, de- 



Frofessor Owen's Lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Vertebrate Animals, de- 
livered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1814 and 1846. Vol. 1. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the 

Arctic Navigator. By his Son, the Rev. 
E. Pabxy, H.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. Fourth Edition; 
with a Portrait and coloured Chart of 
the North-West Passage. Fcp.8vo.6e. 

Pattison.— The Earth and the 

Word : or. Geology for Bible Students. 
By S. R. Pattison, F.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. 
with coloured Map, Ss. 6d. 



Dr. Pereira's Elements of Mate- 

' ria Medica and Therapeutics. Third 
Edition, enlarged and improved from 
the Author's Materials by A. S. Tax- 
lob, M.D., and G. 0. Rbbs, M.D. 
VoL I. 8vo. 28s. ; Vol. II. Part 1. 21a. ; 
Vol. II. Part 11.288. 

Dr. Pereira's Lectures on Polar- 
ised Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microscope. 2d Edition, enlarged 
from the Author's Materials by Rev. 
B. Powbll,M.A. Fcp. 8vo. Woodcuts, 
price 7s. 

Perry,— The Franks, from their 

First Appearance in History to the 
Death of King Pepin. By Waj/tbb C. 
PBBBY,Barrister-at-Law. 8vo.12s.6d. 



Peschel's Elements of Physics. 

Translated from the German, with 
Notes, by E. WseT. With Diagrams 
and Woodcuts. S vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Phillips's Elementary Introdnc-' 

tion to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Addi- 
tions, by H. J. Bbookb. F.R.S., F.G.8.; 
and W. H. Millbb, M. A., F.G.S. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 18s. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. 

By JOHM* PHJLLIP8, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.G.8..&C. Fourth Edition, corrected; 
with 4 PlateB. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Phillips.— Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Paleozoic Fossils of Corn- 
wall, Devon, and West Somerset: ob- 
served in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey of that District. By 
Jomr Phillips, F.R.S„ F.G.8., Ac. 
8vo. with 60 Plates, 9s. 

Piesse's Art of Perfumery, and 

Methods of Obtaining the Odours of 
Plants ; with Instructions for the Ma- 
nufacture of Perfumes for the Hand- 
kerchief, Scented Powders. Odorous 
Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, Cos- 
uiCtiques, Perfumed Soap, &o. ; and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers. 
Artificial Fruit Essences, Ac. Second 
Edition; Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Captain Portloek's Beport on the 

Geology of the County of Londonderry, 
and ofParte of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and described under the Au- 
thority of the Master-General and Board 
of Ordnance. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. 
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Powell.— Essays on the Spirit of 

the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity 
of Worlds, and the Philosophy of Crea- 
tion. By the Rev. Baden Powell, 
M.A..&C. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 12a. 6d. 

Powell— Christianity without 

Judaism : A Seopnd Series of Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Rev. Bads* Powell, M.A.,&c. 
Crown 8Vo. 7s. 6d, 

Pycroft.— The Collegian'stJuide; 

or, Recollections of College Days : Set- 
ting forth the Advantages and Temp- 
tations of a University Education. By 
the Rev. J. Pycboft, B.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Pycroft's Course of English 

Reading ; or, How and What to Read : 
Adapted to every taste and capacity. 
With Literary Anecdotes. Fcp. 8vo.5s. 

PycrofVs Cricket-Field ; or, the 

Science and History of the Game of 
Cricket Second Edition; Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. fis. 

Quatrefages (A. De).— Rambles 

of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France, 
Spain, and Sicily. By A. De Quatee- 
iages, Memb. Inst. Translated by 
E. C. Otte'. 2 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 

Raikes (C.) — Notes en the Re- 
volt in the North-Western Provinces 
of India. By Chaelbb Raikes, Judge 
of the Sudder Court, and late Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. 8vo.7s.6d. 

Raikes (T.)— Portion of the Jour- 
nal kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq., 
from 1831 to 1S47 : Comprising Remi- 
niscences of Social and Political Life 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 12s. 

Rarey.— A Complete Treatise on 

the Science of Handling, Educating, 
and Taming all Horses; with a full 
and detailed Narrative of his Expe- 
rience and Practice. By John S. 
Baeey, of Ohio, U. 8. In 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 

Dr. Reece's Medical Guide : Com- 
prising a complete Modern Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the 
distinguishing* Symptoms, Causes, Pre- 
vention, Cure, and Palliation of the 
Diseases incident to the Human Frame. 
Seventeenth Edition, corrected and en- 
larged by Dr. H. Reecb. 8vo. 12a. 



Reade.— The Poetical Works of 

John Edmund Reade. New Edition, 
revised and corrected ; with Additional 
Poems. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. 20s. 

Sees.— Personal Narrative of 

the Siege of Luoknow. from its com- 
mencement to its Relief by Sir Colin 
Campbell. By L. E. Rees. one of the 
surviving Defenders. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. price 8s. 6<L 

Rich's Illustrated Companion to 

the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexi- 
con; Forming a Glossary of all the 
Words representing Visible Objects 
connected with the Arts, Manufactures, 
and Every-Day Life of the Ancients. 
With about 2.000 Woodcuts from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Richardson.— Fourteen Years 9 

Experience of Cold Water: Its Uses 
and Abuses. By Captain M. Richaed- 
soir. Post8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 

Horsemanship; or, the Art of 

Riding and Managing a Horse, adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladies and Gentle- 
men on the Road and in the Field : 
With Instructions for Breaking-in Colts 
and Young Horses. By Captain Rich- 
ABDSoir, late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 
With 5 Plates. Square crown 8vo. 14s. 

Household Prayers for Pour 

Weeks: With additional Prayers for 
Special Occasions. To which ib added 
a Course of Scripture Reading for Every 
Day in the Year. By the Rev. J. E. 
Riddle, MJL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Riddle's Complete Latin-English 

and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. New Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. 8vo. 21s. 

Riddle's Diamond Latin-English 

Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. Royal 32mo. 4s. 

Riddle's Copious and Critical 

Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freund. Post 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Rivers's Rose-Amateur's Guide ; 

containing ample Descriptions of all 
the fine leading variety of Roses, regu- 
larly classed in their respective Fami- 
lies ; their History and Mode of Culture. 
Sixth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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3TEW WOEKB AND MEW EDITIONS 



Dr. £. Robinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. 8vo. 18s. 

Mr. Henry Rogers's Essays se- 
lected from Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review . Second Edition, with 
Additions. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Dr. Boget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. Fifth Edition, revised 
and improved. Crown 8vo. 10s. 8d. 

Ronalds's Fly-Usher's Entomo- 
logy: With coloured Representation 
of the Natural and Artificial Insects, 
and a few Observations and Instruc- 
tions on Trout and Grayling Fishing. 
Fifth Edition; with 20 new-coloured 
Plates. 8vo.l4s. 

Rowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and Questions for Discussion; with 
ample References to the best Sources of 
Information. Fcp.8vo.6s. 

Dr. C. W. Russell's Life of Cardi- 
nal Mezzofanti : With an Introductory 
Memoir of eminent Linguists, Ancient 
and Modern. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. 8vo. 12s. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Letters to my Unknown 
Friends, &c Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 

Scherzer.— Travels in the Free 

States of Central America : Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and San Salvador. By Dr. 
Ca&l Schebzeb. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

SchimmelPenninck (Mrs.) — 

Life of Mary Anne SchimmelPenninck, 
Author of Select Memoirs of Port 
Royal, aud other Works. Edited by 
her relation, Cheistiaka C. Hanxut. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 

Dr. L. Schmitz's History of 

Greece, from the Earliest Times to the 
Taking of Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 
146, mainly based upon Bishop Thirl- 
wall's History. F%fth Edition, with 
Nine new Supplementary Chapters on 
the Civilisation, Religion, Literature, 
and Arts of the Ancient Greeks, con- 
tributed by C. H. WatsoJt, M. A. Trin. 
Coll. Carab. ; also a Map of Athens and 
137 Woodcuts designed by G. Scharf, 
jun.,F.S.A. 12mo.7s.6d. 



8coffern (Dr.)— Projectile Wea- 
pons of War and Explosive Compounds. 
By J. Scoffbrk, M.B. Loud., late 
Professor of Chemistry in the Alders- 
gate College of Medicine. Third Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 8s. 6d. 

Scrivenor's History of the Iron 

Trade, from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Period. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sir Edward Seaward' s Narrative 

of his Shipwreck, and consequent Dis- 
covery of certain Islands in the Carib- 
bean Sea. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C. Whittingham, uniformly 
with the Thumb Bible. 6lmo. Is. Gd. 

Sewell (Miss).— New Edition of 

the Tales and-Stories of the Author of 
Amy Herbert, in 9 vols, crown 8vo. 
price £1. 10s> cloth ; or each work com- 

{>lete in one volume, separately as fol- 
ows :— 

AMY HERBERT 2s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE 2s. 6d. 

The EARL'S DAUGHTER . . 2s. 6d. 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. . 2s. 6d. 

CLEVE HALL 3s. 6d. 

IVORS, or the Two Cousins 3s. 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON ....3s. 6d. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL ..5s. Od. 

LANETON PARSONAGE ..4s. 6d. 

By the same Author, New Editions, 

Ursula : A Tale of English 

Country Life. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

Headings for every Day in Lent : 

Compiled from the Writings of Bishop 
Jbeemy Taylos. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Readings for a Month prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from 
the Works of Writers of the Early and 
of the English Church. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 



Bowdler's Family Shakspeare: 

In which nothing is added to the Ori- 
ginal Text; but those words and ex- 
pressions are omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read aloud. Illus- 
trated with 86 Woodcut Vignettes. 
The Library Edition, in One Volume, 
medium 8vo. price 21s. ; a Pocket Edi- 
tion, in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 5s. each. 
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Sharp's Hew British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictionary of the 
British Islands and narrow Seas: Com- 

S rising concise Descriptions of about 
),000 Places, Seats, Natural Features, 
and Objects of Note, founded on the 
best authorities. 2 vols. 8vo. «2. 16s. 

Short Whist ; its Bise, Progress, 

and Laws: With Observations to make 
any one a Whist-Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, 
Eoarte, Cribbage, Backgammon. By 
Major A. NewEdition: with Precepts 
for Tyros, by Mrs. B. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 

Sinclair. —The Journey of Life. 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of 
The Business of 'Life. Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Sir Boger De Coverley. From 

the Spectator. With Notes and Illus- 
trations, by W. Henry Wills ; and 12 
Wood Engravings from Designs by F. 
Tayler. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; or 21s. 
in morocco by Hayday. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By 

the Authors of Amy Herbert, The Old 
Man's Home, and Hawkstone. Fcp. 
8vo. price 4s. 6d. 

Smee'8 Elements of Electro- 
Metallurgy. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (G.)— History of Wes- 

leyan Methodism. By George Smith, 
F.A.S., Author of Sacred Annals, Ac. 
Vol. I. Wesley and his Times; Vol. II. 
The Middle Age of Methodism, from 
1791 to 1816. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Smith (G. Y.) — The Prophecies 

relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians. 
Translated from the Hebrew, with His- 
torical Introductions and Notes, ex- 
hibiting the principal Results of the 
recent Discoveries. By Georoe Vancb 
Smith, B. A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (J.) — The Voyage and 

Shipwreck of St. Paul: With Disser- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancients. By Jambs Smith. 
F.R.S. With Charts, Views, and 
.Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Bev. Sydney 

Smith. By his Daughter, Lady Hol- 
land. With a Selection from his 
Letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. New 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 



The Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works : Including his Con- 
tributions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Three Editions: — 

1. A Libkakt Edition (the Fourth), in 3 

vols. 8to. with Portrait, 36a. 

2. Complete in On a Volume, with Por- 

trait and Vignette. Square crown, 8to. 
2U. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

3. Another New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 

8vo.21s. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 

delivered at the Royal Institution in 
the Years 1804 to 1806. Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Snow.— Two Years' Cruise off 

Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plate : A 
Narrative of Life in the Southern Seas. 
By W. Parker Snow, late Commander 
of the Mission Yacht Allen Gardiner. 
With Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 24s. 

Bobert Southey's Complete Poet- 
ical Works : containing all the Author's 
last Introductions and Notes. The 
Library Edition, complete in One Vo- 
lume, with Portraits and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; 42s. bound 
in morocco. — Also, the First collected 
Edition, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Vignettes, price S5e. 

The Life and Correspondence 

of the late Robert Southey . Edited by 
his Son. the Rev. C.C. Southey, M.A. 
With Portraits, &c. 6 vols, post 8vo. 
price 68s. 

Southey's Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Wastes, B.D. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Southey' 8 Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
Southey, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

Spencer.— Essays, Scientific, Po- 
litical, and Speculative. By Herbert 
Spencer. Author of Social Statics. 
Reprinted chiefly from Quarterly Re- 
views. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Spencer. — The Principles of 
Psychology. By Herbert Spencer, 
Author or Social Statics. 8vo. 16s. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Stephen. — Lectures on the His- 
tory of France. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Jaitbs Stephen, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24#. 

Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography : from The Edinburgh 
Review^ By ihe Right Hon. Sir 
Jamss Stbphzn, K.G.B.. LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 Tola. 8vo. 24a. 

Btonehenge.— The Dog in Health 

ana Disease : Comprising the Tarious 
Modes of Breaking and using him for 
Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, Ac. : and 
including the Points or Characteristics 
of Toy Dogs. By Stonehungb. 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations. 

[IntJupreee. 

Btonehenge.— The Greyhound: 

Being a Treatise on the Art of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Training Greyhounds 
for Public Running ; their Diseases and 
Treatment : Containing also Rules for 
the Management of Coursing Meetings, 
and for the Decision of Courses. By 
Btokbhbbgb. With Frontispiece and 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Btow's Training System, Moral 

Training School, and Normal Semi- 
nary for preparing Schoolmasters and 
Governesses. Tenth Edition; Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post8vo.6s. 

Strickland.— Lives of the Queens 

of England. By Agnes Stbiciland. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to 
Her Majesty. Embellished with Por- 
traits of every Queen, engraved from 
the most authentic sources. Complete 
in 8 vols, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Memoirs of the Life and Services 

of Rear- Admiral Sir William Symonds, 
late Surveyor of the Navy. Edited by 
J. A. Shasp. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 21s. 

Taylor.— Loyola : and Jesuitism 
in its Rudiments. By Isaac Taxlob. 
Post 8vo. Medallion, 10s. 6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley and Method- 
ism. By Isaac Taylob. Poet 8vo. 
Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

Thacker's Courser's Annual Re- 
membrancer and Stud-Book: Being an 
Alphabetical Return of the Running at 
all Public Coursing Clubs in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 
1857-8; with the Pedigrees (as far as 
received) of the Dogs. By Robert 
Abeam Wbish, Liverpool. 8vo.21s. 
••* Published annually in October. 



Bishop ThirlwalTs History of 

Greece. Library Edition: with Maps. 
8 vols. 8vo. £8.— An Edition in 8 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 28s. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

Bolton Cobctbt, Esq. Illustrated 
with 77 fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the Etching 
Club. Square crown 8vo. 21s., cloth ; 
or 36s. bound in morocco. 

Thomson (the Bey. Dr.) — An 

Outline of the necessary Laws of 
Thought : A Treatise on Pure and Ap- 
plied Logic. By William Thomson, 
DJ). New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and 
Five per Cent., from One Pound to 
Ten Thousand, and from 1 to 885 Days, 
in a regular progression of single Days ; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, 
from One to Twelve Months, and from 
One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchange, Time, and 
Discounts. New Edition. 12mo.8s. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Yerbnm 

Sempiternum. By J. Taixok. Being 
an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. Reprinted 
from the Edition of 1898. 61mo.ls.6d. 

Tighe and Davis.-^-Annals of 

Windsor ; Being a History of the Castle 
and Town : With some account of Eton 
and Places adjacent. ByR. R. Tighe, 
Esq. ; and J . E. Davis, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. With numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols, royal 8vo. £4. 4s. 

Tooke.— History of Prices, and 

of the State of the Circulation, during 
the Nine Years from 1848 to 1856 inclu- 
sive. Forming Vols. V. and VI. of 
Tooke's History cf Price*; and com- 
prising a copious Index to the whole 
work. By Thomas Tooeb, F.R.S. 
and William Nbwkasck. 2 vols. 
8vo. 52s. 6d. 

TownseiicL— Modern State Trials 

revised and illustrated with Essays 
and Notes. By W. C. Townsbnd, Esq., 
MJL, Q.C. Tvols. 8vo. 90s. 

Trollope. — Barehester Towers: 

a Novel. By Anthony Trollopb. 
New and cheapor Edition, complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo.5e. 

Trollope.— The Warden. By 

Anthony Trollope. Post8vo.10s.6d. 
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The Traveller's Library: A Col- 
lection of original Works well adapted for 
Travellers and Emigrants, for School-room 
Libraries, the Libraries of Mechanic*' In- 
stitutions, Young Ken's Libraries, the 
Libraries of Ships, and similar purposes. 
The separate rolnmes are snited for School 
Prizes, Presents to Young People, and for 
general instruction and entertainment. 
The Series comprises fourteen of the most 
popular of Lord M&caulay's Essays, and 
his Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. 
The department of Travels contains some 
account of eight of the principal countries of 
Europe, as well as travels in four districts 
of Africa, in four of America, and in three of 
Asia. Madame Pfeiffer's First Journey 
round the World is included ; and a general 
account of the Australian Colonies. In Bio- 
graphy and History will be found Lord Ma- 
caulay's Biographical Sketches of Warren 
Hastings, CUve, Pitt, Walpole, Bacon, and 
others; besides Memoirs of Wellington, Tu- 
renne, F. Arago, Sec. ; an Essay on the Life 
and (genius of Thomas Fuller, with Selec- 
tions from his Writings, by Mr. Henry 
Rogers; and a history of the Leipsic Cam- 
paign, by Mr. Gleig,-*» which is the only 
separate account or this remarkable cam- 

Siign. Works of Fiction did not come within 
e plan of the Traveller's Library; but 
the Confessions of a Working Man, bySou- 
restre, which is indeed a Action founded on 
fact, has been included, and has been read 
■with unusual interest by many of the work- 
ing classes, for whose use it is especially re- 
commended. Dumas's story of the Maitte- 
d'Armes, though in form a work of Action, 
gives a striking picture of an episode in the 
history of Russia. Amongst the works on 
Science and Natural Philosophy, a general 
view of Creation is embodied in Dr. Kemp's 
Natural History of Creation ; and in his 
Indications of instinct remarkable facts in 
natural history are collected. Dr. Wilson 
has contributed a popular account of the 
Electric Telegraph. In the volumes on the 
Coal-Fields, and on the Tin and other 
Mining Districts of Cornwall, is given an 
account of the mineral wealth of England, 
the habits and manners of the miners, ana 
the scenery of the surrounding country. It 
only remains to add, that among the Mis- 
cellaneous Works are a Selection of the best 
Writings of the Rev. Sydney Smith; Lord 
Carlisle's Lectures and Addresses; an ac- 
count of Mbrmonism. by the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare ; an exposition of Railway ma- 
nagement and mismanagement by Mr. Her- 
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